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A word of request will 
bring you literature 

on Tacoma, “The 
Mountain” and 

the Northwest. 


=~ There is a Mountain - 


which lifts its mighty bulk nearly three miles into the 
heavens---whose rugged sides are Zouged into titanic sor- 
ges by twenty-eipht ever-moving slaciers--whose sheltered 
valleys are strewn in summer with myriad flowers that 
cannot wait the snow’s departure but thrust their heads up 
through the receding drifts. 

This mighty mountain sentinel is not in some remote 
and inaccessible region. Mount Tacoma, (also called 
“Rainier’), one of the world’s greatest scenic attract- 
ions, stands almost in the doorway of the city of Tacoma. 
A paved highway takes you by auto right into the snow- 
fields, the slaciers, the flowers, and sets you down at the 
door of a larZe mountain inn, in two or three delightful 
hours. Then--coastin3, exploring, a saddle trip over the 
Skyline Trail, a climb to the summit. 


And other attractions unending, there are that invite 
you to this, ‘The Charmed Land of the American Conti- 
nent.” Tacoma with her marvelous harbor, her splendid 
modern hotels, her great lumber mills; Puget Sound, the 
Northwest's inland sea; the cool, fragrant fir forests; a trip 
to the beaches of the blue Pacific. 

Plan NOW to come! Make up a party of fellow-Ro- 
tarians for this trip you'll lon} remember. A true Rotary 
welcome awaits you. 





THE ROTARY CLUB OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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S I passed the President’s office, promotion, popularity, power Today I 
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Instinctively I paused to listen. command. I am able to rise to any oc- 
human clam,” he was saying, casion, to meet any emergency with Just 
n't represent us. He’s a hard worker, the right words. And I accomplished all 
e seems to have no ability to express this by developing tl natural power f 
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lliant performance tion 
s required. I was a 








great corporation; another 
from a small unimportant 








ure unless I could 
what seemed impossible—learn to use 
rds forcefully, effectively and convinc- 


4 In 15 Mmutes a Day 

2 \nd then suddenly I discovered a new 
method which made me a powerful 

aker almost overnight. I learned how 

end others to my will, how to dom- 
one man or an audience of thou- 

's. Soon I had won salary increases, 


territory to a _salesman- 
ager’s desk; another from the rank and file of 
political workers to a post of national import 
ance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious man to 
change almost overnight into a popular and much 
applauded after-dinner speaker. Thousands have 
accomplished just such amazing things through 
this simple, easy, yet effective training. 


Send For This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described 
in a very interesting and informative booklet 
which is now being sent to everyone mailing the 
coupon below. This beok is called, How to 











NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1404, Chicago, Wl. 


— — — — <_< «= «= am — 
North American Institute, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1404, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me FREE and with« 
gation my copy of your famous book 
] Work Wonders With Words. 


Name 


Address 
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They Called Me a Human Clam 
But I Changed Almost Overnight 
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The piping in of the pudding — an oldtime Christmas ceremony on Cunard and Anchor Liners 


Cfhe Proof of the Pudding 


During 1925 CUNARD and Associated Lines 
carried 226 301 passengers toand from Europe— 
again the largest number traveling by any 
one line or group of lines on the Atlantic. 
To the public which has made possible this 
result deep appreciation is expressed with the 


assurance that no effort will be spared to en- 
hance still further the service we have rend- 
ered during the last 86 years. 

Cunard ships, rates and routes now offer 
such a variety of ways to and from Europe 
as tO suit every purse and every taste. 


The Zenith of Ocean Travel 


is represented in our weekly service 
from New York to Cherbourg and Southampton 
—The World’s Fastest Ocean Passenger Service De Luxe — 


Other Cunard Services to choose from are: 
the exceptionally comfortable weekly services to 
Queenstown - Liverpool — to Londonderry - 
Glasgow ; the specially attractive new weekly 


Requests for sailing schedules, rates and literature cordially invited. 


Cabin Services to Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
London; the service to Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Hamburg and the famous Cunard Vacation 
Specials (Third Cabin). 











SCOTLAND 


To travel to or from: Scotland, choose one 
of the magnificent new Anchor Liners 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines Comsema  Taawerevanta 


25 Broadway, New York 
or Branches and Agencies 


To EUROPE 


Catirornia Tuscania 
—second to none in luxurious comfort, ap 
pomements and service. 











Travel by the famous CUNARD HIGHWAY 
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7th, 1876, the first telephone 
patent was issued to Alexander 
Graham Bell. Just fifty years 
later a group of engineers and 
newspapermen in New York 
talked by wireless for four 
hours with a similar group in 
London and the chimes of St 
Paul’s were clearly heard in 
the New York telephone head 
quarters 


NEWS NOTE: On March ~ 
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St. Paul's 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


S when a pebble thrown shall cause 
The ripples’ lap on distant shore 
So goes this whisper, without pause, 
Till frontiers fade. As folk the more 
We know, so from our winnowed speech 
Some grain of truth. What tyranny may 
hope 

To halt great lessons? Man may reach 
His fullest stature if in his scope 
Lie power to master while he serve, 
To bend stiff pride and seek eternal verity; 
Nor from that chosen goal to swerve 
Till love's silk skein in all sincerity 
Shall knit our difference and remind 
That man’s last triumph is Mankind. 































Cathedral, London 
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HE use of the first name in con- 
versation between Rotarians is 
very common in the United 
States, and the habit is not at all un- 
common among Rotarians in other 
countries. There is no reference to it 
in the Constitution or By-Laws of 
Rotary International, nor is it an un- 
written law or an obligatory custom. 
In Rotary we are supposed to become 
so well acquainted with each other— 
so friendly—so intimate—that we 
naturally use our fellow-Rotarian’s 
first name. That is all there is to it. 


Not so very long ago an alert 
American Rotarian made a point of 
the fact that President Donald A. 
Adams was referred to as “Mr. 
Adams” in something which I had 
written. The situation called for an 
explanation from me, which was in 
substance as follows: 


The spirit of an absolute democ- 
racy of friendship in Rotary is very 
fine, but in the practice of it we must 
be practical. It is fine to have ideals 
of any sort, but we must make a prac- 
tical application of them. There is 
no law of Rotary which compels the 
use of the first name, nor is there in 
the laws anything compelling the 
omission of the title “Mr.” when re- 
ferring to a Rotarian. There is a 
custom in this regard, but it is not 
universal in Rotary. We must not 
make the mistake of believing that 
every Rotarian thinks alike. In fact, 
Rotary stands for tolerance with re- 
gard to other men’s views. Conse- 
quently, I would rather take a chance 
of jarring some Rotarian’s aesthetic 
soul by not being informal enough, 
than to take the chance of shocking 
some other Rotarian by being alto- 
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a and First Names 


By Chesley R. Perry 


gether too informal in referring to 
the man who holds the high office of 
President of Rotary International. 

The use of the title “Mr.” a couple 
of times in the biographical sketch of 
Don Adams was not premeditated, 
but slipped in, in the natural course 
of writing. That is the way that I 
think it should be in Rotary. Just 
let our respect as well as our friendli- 
ness slip in with perfect freedom. 

Carrying this thought into the fel- 
lowship of the club or into inter-city 
and international fellowships, let me 
say that if a fellow-Rotarian refers to 
you as “Mr. So-and-So” or to me as 
“Mr. Perry,’”’ we should not feel of- 
fended, unless, indeed, he puts undue 
emphasis upon the “Mr.” thereby di- 
recting attention to the maintaining 
of a barrier between him and us. 
Otherwise accept the title as a token 
of his respect. We may hope that he 
will become friendly enough with us 
to omit the use of the “Mr.” but we 
ought not to try to force him in this 
regard. Friendship can not be forced. 

We have long rejoiced in the fact 
that in Rotary there is nothing in the 
form of a ritual. Let us be careful 
that we don’t make a ritual out of the 
manner in which Rotarians shall be 
addressed or referred to. What we 
want is friendship and understand- 
ing. To accomplish these, certain 
terminology may be helpful, and at 
certain times very important, but it 
is not essential to the existence of 
friendship and understanding. If 
anyone says we are not good Ro- 
tarians because we do not call each 
other by our first names I shall be 
apprehensive that there is a form of 
ritual in Rotary. 
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Thousands of adults visited 
this exhibition at Tientsin 
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and more than one hundred 


prizes were awarded. 










When Kast Meets West 


By W. V. Pennell 


Associate Editor of “Peking and Tientsin Times” 


MAGINE a Rotary Club with a 
membership akin to the League 
of Nations. That is a distinction 
we share with our fellow- 

Rotarians in Shanghai, but with prob- 
ably no other club in all the lands of the 
West to which Rotary and its ideals 
have penetrated. Think of the oppor- 
tunity for service, for a closer under- 
standing of each other, and a higher 
appreciation of the best that is in all 
of us, within the club itself,—Chinese, 
American, Briton, Italian, Dane, Swiss, 
et al, linked together in Rotary, in the 
spirit of service. And no club could 
possibly be more harmonious even if 
composed solely of Rotarians of a sin- 
gle nationality. But the Rotary Club 
of Tientsin does not serve itself alone. 
It is blessed with a field of bountiful 
opportunity, and, as will be shown, is 
doing its utmost to exploit those oppor- 
tunities in a manner that has won for 
the club the goodwill and high respect 
of the whole cosmopolitan community 
of this great center of commerce. 
These are critical days in the rela- 
tionships of Chinese and foreigners. It 
is no part of my purpose to go into 


them. But nobody who appreciates the 
mighty potentialities of the great and 
ancient race, a quarter of the world’s 
population, among whom we live, can 
ignore for a moment the incomparable 
tragedy that civilization must meet if 
bitterness and misunderstanding are 
not removed, and the mutual antagon- 
ism of East and West merged into mu- 
tual appreciation. Few bodies in this 
part of the world minister more whole- 
heartedly to this incalculable mission 
than the Rotary Club of Tientsin. A 
celebrated Chinese statesman, once suc- 
cessively minister to Washington and 
London, and later foreign minister and 
acting premier, recently made a fer- 
vent plea for more personal contact be- 
tween foreigners and his countrymen. 
“There should be more co-operation be- 
tween these communities,” he said. 
“There must be more personal asso- 
ciation, more mutual social interests, 
if goodwill and real friendship is to 
exist.” 

During the height of the crisis in 
our relationships last summer, the local 
Rotary Club was the only social organ- 
ization that maintained this contact. 


We carried on our usual activities, held 
our weekly: meetings, met and con- 
versed with one another, in an atmos 
phere far removed from the painfu 
estrangement that obtained outside- 
a true band of workers in Rotary, un- 
der our Chinese president, “Hen.” 
Chang, a son-in-law of the famous 
elder statesman, Mr. Tang Shao-yi. 


China needs the help and sympathy 
of the West in a thousand ways. Wé 
are doing our little bit. There are few 
countries in which that most pitiful of 
all afflictions, total blindness, prevails 
more greatly than in China. The blind 
are so numerous that they are closely 
organized in guilds of various degrees 
of importance, and subsist mostly by 
begging. The Rotary Club is taking 4 
keen interest in the amelioration of 
this affliction and is giving practical 
support to the education and training 
of blind Chinese along the lines fol- 
lowed at the Hill-Murray Institute in 
Peking, where they are taught various 
trades, whereby they are enabled 
earn their own livelihood in a produc 
tive and self-respecting way. 

Nobody who lives in the more | "0s 
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[he “father and son” tiffin was a very cosmopolitan affair 
coast towns the distinction of having an unusual number of nationalities in its popula- 


aT PE 


tion, many of which are also represented in the local Rotary club. 


is and socially advanced West can 
igine the poverty and hardships suf- 
ed by the apprentices in the native 


rpet and match factories. In the car- 


et factories, which have sprung up 


mushrooms during the past few 
ars owing to the remarkable develop- 
ent of this ancient industry, the ap 


rentices work incredible hours for no 


eward other than the acquisition of a 


le which, however, they have diffi- 
ty in turning to good account when 
ey have served their apprenticeship, 
e the proprietors prefer to take on 


e apprentices rather than pay 


killed wages. The lot of these un- 


rtunate people, not a few of whom 
of adult age, has always enlisted 
e sympathy of the Rotarians, who 
annually organized in their be- 


The winners of the Rotary essay 
contest photographed with Rotarians 
standing) Rev. Wilfred Scott; 
‘Hen” Chang; Dr. V. K. Ting, and 
“Sandy” Harvey (extreme right). 
No less than 461 entries were re- 
ceived for this contest, and most of 
them were creditable compositions. 





half a special entertainment and pre 
sented the thousands of apprentices 
with useful gifts at Christmas. 

The spirit which inspired this kindly 
thought was of far more importance in 
the eyes of the beneficiaries than the 
intrinsic value of the gifts or the rare- 
ness of this diversion in a life of unre 
mitting and ill-requited toil. One of 
the most interesting results has been to 
stimulate the employers to improve 
the conditions in the factories. The 
industrial section of the Y. M. C. A. 
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Moreover, a consid 
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demonstration of Rotary service, have 
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Among the objects brought to the judges of the hobby exhibition were an ancient cross, a spear-head coin, 
snake-skins, construction models, miniature theatres, model railways, snuff-boxes, Chinese script, a mounted 


skeleton, cotton chickens, and bank-notes. 


formed a club of their own on similar 
lines, called the ‘Friendship Club,” and 


based on the principle of “Service 
above Self.” The distribution during 
the Christmas that has just passed 


consisted of a large quantity of 
Character Books,” 
by an organization, originally started 
among the laborers behind the British 
lines in France during the war, which 
is doing wonderful work throughout 
the country in combatting the illiteracy 


“Thousand issued 


among the masses. 

Another phase of the club’s activities 
is the “Red Firelight” movement. 
There are several foreign garrisons in 
Tientsin, which were established after 
Hitherto there has 
the 
communities. 


the Boxer rising. 
little intercourse 
soldiers and the 
The latter have generously 
valuable 


been between 
civilian 
provided 
clubs, 

na- 


amenities, such as 
for the 
tionality, but 
lived their 
is perhaps 
sult of long 
isolation 


etc, troops of their 
civilian 


“Tommy” 


soldier and 


lives apart. 
the re- 
to his 
Not so his 
American pals, who find it harder to 
the entirely 


hardened, as 
service abroad, 


from home life. 


adapt themselves _ to 


A corner of the boys’ 
hobby exhibition 
showing a few of the 
artistic and curious 
exhibits. Chinese and 
Japanese boys showed 
special skill in both 
drawing and painting. 


strange conditions obtaining in a city 
like this. The Rotary Club decided to 
try to bring soldier and civilian to- 
gether. We obtained the cordial co-op- 
eration of the commandants and of our 
civilian friends, not members of the 
Rotary Club. Non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men of the various garrisons 
were entertained to dinner at the 
homes of Rotarians and their friends, 
and afterwards all repaired to the Gor- 
don Hall. Here the soldier guests 
found willing dance partners in the 
wives of the hosts, the latter looking 
after the wants of guests who did not 


Practically every nationality in Tientsin contributed. 


dance, and the local Amateur Dra: 
Club contributed a bright little ent 
tainment of up-to-date 
dances, called “Cabaret Time.” 1 
affair was successful beyond all expe 
tations, and the guests, who enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of the t} 
had a wonderful time. 
first of what is to be a regular 

of similar “get-togethers” during 
winter. 

But it is the Boys Work that fon 
the principal part of the club’s act 
ities in the. pursuit of Rotary ideal 

(Continued on page 53) 
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[dealism Plus Clommunity 


HERE is another side to the 

case. That is the conclusion 

I came to after reading the 

two articles in THE ROTARIAN 
for March. The trouble with the 
authors of those articles and with 
me and a lot of Rotarians who have 
trotted along with the organization 
ever since it was born, is that we for- 
get our early years in Rotary when 
ve were floundering around wonder- 
ing what it was all about. We now ex- 
pect every new member to possess the 
same idealistic view of Rotary that it 
took us years to obtain. 

I can conceive of some idealistic Ro- 
tarian of today who years ago was 
young in the organization. I can im- 
agine that in those early days he was 
hollering his head off in behalf of the 
kids’ skating rink. I can even see him 
in the general store counting three 
before approaching the hard-boiled 
gang around the coal stove to touch 
‘em for a half dollar on a show that 
would have been a total loss at twenty- 
five cents, in order to raise money for 
the old swimming-pool. 

And he built up his interest in Ro- 
tary that way and so did his compan- 
ions in the club. Now because he has 
taken a post-graduate course, he wants 
to ditch all this. He wants all of us 
to be just what we should be, forget- 
ting that most folks never are what 
they should be and this world would be 
a doggone uninteresting place if they 
were. Think of it. The churches 
wouldn’t exist. Billy Sunday would be 
announcing trains in the New York 
Central terminal. There wouldn’t be 
any newspapers, because there wouldn’t 
be any news and there wouldn’t be any 
moving-pictures, nor any Hollywood, 
nor anything else exciting; and there 
wouldn’t be any place where to tell a 
“feller” to go to. 

Rotary has been a great success up 
to date. It has built itself up into a 
huge organization of world-wide promi- 
nence. The best evidence of this is that 

noclastic journalists and other cynics 

ve attacked it. There are always 

‘ities to attack every movement that 
‘comes really prominent. Its suc- 


Service 


By James W. Davidson 
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The Other Side 
\ HEN we printed the ar- 


ticles by Rotarians Ghar- 
rity and Baker last month, we 
expected a come-back, and 
here it is from “Jim” David- 
son. Jim is a past club presi- 
dent and a Past District 
Governor and at present a 
member of the Extension 
Committee. He was one of 
the two Canadian Rotarians 
who introduced Rotary into 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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Next month we will have 
a sparkling reply from a 
club which has successfully 
avoided both the “boosters” 
and the “knockers” classes. 
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cess itself is a challenge to those who 
dislike success of any kind and they 
are always prepared to use their vir- 
ulent pens in an effort to prove “ ’taint 
so.” Do you know of any great re- 
ligion, philosophy, or social movement 
of any kind regardless of how worthy 
it may be, that is not a target for the 
iconoclast? The only time we need 
worry is when the iconoclasts decide 
that we are not sufficiently important 
for space in their columns. Then we 
WILL be on the toboggan. 

But I am really concerned over what 
a lot of idealists might do to Rotary, 
if we don’t come down to earth. Not 
that we shouldn’t have our ideals. We 
should have them and we should keep 
them constantly before us and ever 


strive to reach a standard in club oper-. 


ation that will come as near perfection 
as possible. But we are at best just 
ordinary human beings, most of us im- 
proved by our contact with Rotary, but 
after all, just the average business or 
professional men in the community 
with perhaps twenty percent of us pre- 
pared to subscribe to the highest ideal- 
istic viewpoint as to what a club should 


be and prepared to support and enjoy 
a club operated along such lines and 
the other eighty per cent of us a little 
in the dark but constituting darn good 
naterial to work on. 

They say Rotary should “have no 
work program at all. Work programs 
are for our commerce associations and 
civic-betterment leagues, and Rotary 
isn’t any of these.” Boys work, crip- 
pled children, the old swimming-pool, 
the Christmas hampers—the whole bag 
of tricks is to go by the board as Ro- 
tary activities, according to the ideal- 
ists. They admit that they are worth 
while but argue that they should be 
accomplished by “lending our indi- 
vidual support to them” as good citi- 
zens, not as Rotarians. 


HAT last remark sounds mighty fa- 

miliar. I spent twenty-one days of 
this early winter in Douglas, Arizona, 
in constant day-and-night attendance 
on a Rotary corpse. I divided my time 
between trying to resurrect the de- 
parted and conducting an inquest as 
to the cause of death. When I left 
that town I had received from each 
member of the club—they had finally 
all resigned—a statement of his rea- 
sons for his withdrawal, and I had his 
words in his own language in my note- 
book so that I did not have to depend 
upon my memory. And from all this 
there was only one conclusion to be 
drawn—the club had been killed by 
too much idealism. Funny, isn’t it? 

That experience knocked a whole lot 
of conceit out of me. I had formed 
impressions about certain things in Ro- 
tary to which I had stuck for years 
with a sort of superior, know-it-all at- 
titude. I am pretty much of a meek 
lamb at present on many things. I 
certainly learned a lot about Rotary in 
this Arizona town down on the Mexi- 
can boundary last November. 

My notes showed that in the cases 
of several members, the only reason 
and in practically all cases one of the 
two or three reasons given, was that 
the club was accomplishing nothing. 
When I followed this up, I was told 
that they understood that a Rotary 
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Club could not take up any activity 
as a club for the betterment of the 


community, but that they were ex- 
pected as individuals to tackle the 
tasks. My reply to that was that 


while International did not forbid a 
club from undertaking such community 
service and that most clubs had some 
monument of this nature in their towns 
to their credit, the highest attainment 
in a club’s functions was to train the 
member so that, as an individual he 
would be eager to go out and serve the 
community in whatever way his assist- 
ance was most needed. 

This very harmless explanation of 
mine never drew much applause and 
some few did not disguise their dis- 
agreement with it. “That’s just plain 
unadulterated bunk,” said a very in- 
telligent professional man and I am 
sorry to say he placed some of our 
heloved six objects into the same classi- 
fication for good measure. 

“Of course you know blank well that 
as individuals,” he continued with 
much feeling, “we don’t go out to do 
it and so things that we have needed 
badly in our community and that there 
was no one else to do, have been left 
undone. These things, if accomplished, 
would have justified our existence, at 
least in our own minds.” 

How often I heard this statement in 
various forms! It was not that they 
wanted publicity for their club, outside 
of the members. They were as high a 
type of men as I have seen in any club 
on this continent, for their town is 
unique in the large business interests 
existing there. But they felt that there 
was a lot that such an organization 
as Rotary could do for the town and 
they as members were anxious to do it. 

When nothing was done, they lost, 
First—the satisfaction of knowing 
that it was due to their club that cer- 
tain needed things were accomplished, 
and, Second—they were deprived of the 
wonderful fellowship that comes from 
working shoulder to shoulder in put- 
ting something over. 

While a little off the subject, this 
might be a good place to mention other 
idealistic practices that were so de- 
structive to this particular club. 

With the idea that Rotary should de- 
velop the Rotarian in every way, this 
club rotated the chairmanship of the 
weekly meeting so that each member 
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served in turn, the president taking no 


part in the proceedings. There is per- 
haps not more than one in six men who 
can conduct a meeting efficiently. Thus 
five out of six meetings were so poorly 
handled that interest could not be 
maintained. 

It was a beautiful theory, this de- 
veloping each member in chairmanship, 
but far too costly. In a large city, 
with a more highly trained member- 
ship and by rotating only through the 
club directorate or by handing over the 
meeting at the proper moment to some 
committee chairman, the club may not 
suffer, but in this particular case the 
chair rotated throughout the entire 
membership and this practice naturally 
proved very damaging. I have always 
felt that when a Rotarian is elected 
president, it is largely because the 
members visualize him as a good chair- 
man. Why not then let him function, 
for meetings should be conducted as 
efficiently as possible, otherwise the 
club’s success is endangered. 


This club also rotated the chair- 
manship of the program committee 
throughout the entire membership, 
each Rotarian serving just one meet- 
ing. Naturally, if the obtaining of a 
good speaker required negotiating two 
or three weeks in advance, no one was 
interested. The one serving any par- 
ticular week rarely gave his task any 
ccensideration until a day or two before 
the meeting and then hurried around 
to find some one to fill in. 


GAIN this was beautiful in theory, 

giving each member something to do 
and developing the group in the art of 
entertaining, but this was accom- 
plished at far too great a cost. The 
members all declared the average pro- 
gram was so uninteresting, the meet- 
ings often so badly conducted, that they 
were bored to distraction and this com- 
bined with the absence of any com- 
munity work, made them unwilling to 
remain longer as members of such an 
inefficient and useless organization. 
Not the fault of Rotary, you may say, 
still we must admit that most of us 
have at times flirted with some sim- 
ilar form of idealistic club manage- 
ment, and we are now face to face with 
many who believe that the Rotary club 
should have no community-service ac- 
tivities whatsoever. 
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Now, I agree that it would be 
desirable to seek nothing in a ¢! 
yond the teaching of its philosop] 
the development of good citi: 
which should result from the a 
tion of Rotary principles, but 
afraid that such a procedure, 
carried out would be so costly 
tary that many a small club at 
would fall by the wayside. 

In the cities where there are 
izations to care for every morta! 
and where one’s mind does not 
scooping out some slough back o: 
schoolhouse so that the kids can 
a place to swim, there may be 
support for this other interpretat 
Rotary. Even in the small town, 
of us would be glad to rest fron 
work attached to doing somethings 
the community. But soon even th 
ones would begin to ask—I have 
them ask it in many clubs—vw/ 
our club doing anyway? 

Now let us stress our 
us place before our clubs the dev 
ment of good citizenship as our 
cipal objective; but let us still p 
the club to support its boys’ camp, he! 
the crippled children, fill the Chi 
hampers, dig out the swimming-hol 
and do anything else that it pleas 
their dear old hearts to do, so long 
as it does not conflict with some oth 
organization and is undertaken 
due modesty and discretion, and afte: 
all why isn’t this good sensible p: 
tical Rotary? 

In this way many a Rotarian, ne 
and old, can have satisfying visual ev 
cence of the usefulness of Rotary. H: 
sees the benefit that his organizatior 
has been to the community and he ha 
enjoyed the fellowship promoted in th: 
carrying out of the work. Therefore 
as a satisfied Rotarian, he supports the 
club and stays with it, thus providing 
the idealists the opportunity of teacl 
ing him the higher form of Rotary 
that we all believe in. And this sat 
isfied Rotarian is becoming, unknown 
to himself, saturated with the ideals 
which Rotary is striving to inculcate 

But I sincerely believe if we hedge 
a club around with a wall of “don'ts” 
and if we condemn all community- 
service activities, there will be a lot of 
good Rotarians missing when the in 
spirational speaker comes along to talk 
on Rotary ideals. 


T 


ideals. 
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By Arthur H. Sapp 


Budget? 


Chairman of Finance Committee of Rotary International 


\ HILE 


down 


|, it was compelling. I read 
jotted it down. 
Vhere the Coal Goes! 
follows: 
Useful work at draw bar 6 per cent 
Used by steam to pump.. 6 per cent 
Heat in exhaust-steam....52 per cent 


AV 


Loss to friction .. Ll per cent 
l'o leaks | 
lo ash pan 4 per cent 
To stack cinders. 8 per cent 
lo unburned gases and 

et ; 4 per cent 
By radiation ..... .... 5 per cent 
lo heat in gases...... ......-L4 per cent 
The question: 


walking up = and 
the railway plat- 

form at a junction in a 

middle western Ameri- 
state, thinking of nothing in par- 
ir, my eye suddenly rested on one 
ose compelling posters placed con- 
ously in the freight depot for the 
ation of the passing employee. As 


It was entitled: 
The items were 


about ten per cent of its annual budget 
Rotary is a going concern. It exists 
by virtue of mandatory per capita tax 
and dues’ and publication 
profits. The organization 
tangible assets a few desks, typewrit- 
ers, filing cabinets and a few thousand 
pounds of print paper. If Rotary were 
to die tonight its administrator would 
have little to administer upon and her 
twenty-two hundred and sixty kindred 
legatee clubs could be paid off in cop- 
pers after the costs of administration 
had been met. The question is not one 
of assets and liabilities as per inven 
tory. We are told that Sir Walter 
Raleigh gave the weight of the smoke 
of his cigar to Queen Elizabeth by tak- 
ing the weight of the cigar and then 
of the ashes, the difference being the 
weight of the smoke. 
This cannot be done 
You cannot measure a reform; you can- 
a spiritual 


certain 
owns as 


with Rotary. 


not weigh the results of 


height, 
The overhead 


crusade. Ideals have neither 
breadth, nor thickness. 
cost of a may be 
the financial outlay in propagating a 


spiritual crusade may be arrived at 


reform measured; 


so can we declare a balance sheet on 
the cost of carrying on the organized 
work of Rotary International, but the 
results and accomplishments due to the 
administration cost cannot be 
ured. We can only scan the work and 
appraise its value as to its being neces 
sary or unnecessary, radical or conserv 


meas 


ative. 


T= year’s Board of Directors has 

the task of supervising a budget of 
more than six hundred thousand dol 
lars. The Finance Committee has had 
the experience of all such committees. 
The most rigid economy is the aim and 
endeavor. Through the year come the 
most urgent and pressing demands to 
meet existing needs and the legitimate 


desire for expansion. 





“Where does the coal 
go?” The answer, “To 
iseful work at the 
lraw bar, 6 per cent.” 
Heavens, what a cost! 
The thought applied 
was staggering! Ap- 
plied to Rotary I 
asked, “Of our heat 
units generated in our 
organization 
ow much more than 6 
per cent do we reduce 

‘Useful work at the 


29” 


lraw bar’? 


present 


The question applied 
frankly to Rotary is 
this: “Are we getting 
Jur money’s worth for 
the price we pay?” 


Rotary is a business 
anomaly. It is twenty- 
me years old. It has 
ipproximately 2260 
‘lubs, 117,000 members 
n 85 countries around 
the world. Yet Rotary 

ts no home in the 
vay of permanent 
uilding, no endow- 

ent, has no insurance 
gainst a rainy day 
ve for a nominal sur- 

‘S| amounting to 





members 


per member. 
money thus raised? 

“We could publish a better magazine; produce a 
helpful supply of Rotary literature in languages other 
than English; secure and train Special Representatives 
for countries where clubs have been started but need 
fostering, and for countries having no clubs at present; 
carry on a more helpful correspondence with District 
Governors from both the Chicago and the Zurich of- 
fices; assemble leading Rotarians at various points 
for instruction in Rotary; and assemble International 
Officers for conferences on Rotary extension. 

“We must be watchful in our business management— 
yet we must heed the call to larger things.” 


“The Call to Larger Things” 


OTARY’S most important assets cannot be inven- 
toried any more than the 

can be exactly itemized. 
are Rotarians believe that they are valuable. 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee declares, many 
asked themselves 
whether, by making a greater financial investment, these 
intangible assets could not be even greater in proportion 
to the outlay? 
Here are a few significant sentences from his answer: 
“Rotary has doubled numerically in the last five years. 
That means that we can easily cease to exist by over- 
growth if we fail to keep pace with that growth in our 
organization and efficient management. 
“We need an increased per-capita tax of one dollar 
What could and would be done with the 


have gone further and 


‘goodwill” of a business 
Yet intangible as these assets 


Any successful organ 


ization must be for 
ward looking. Expan 
sion 1S aS necessary to 
the life of Rotary as 
to any idealistic move- 
Of late. ment. To serve is to 
give, and to give is to 
extend to meet the call 
of today and tomorrow 


Rotarians are no 


longer saying, “Why 
the need for the expen 
diture of this great 
sum of money?” They 


are now asking, “Are 
we getting an adequate 
return for our money?” 
and “Can the expendi- 
ture of this or even a 
larger amount ex 
tend service round the 
world in a truly vital 
way?” 

To grow from four 
members to one hun- 
dred and seventeen 
thousand in twenty-one 
years—to develop from 
one club to twenty-two 
hundred and sixty, to 
organize from no dis- 
trict to fifty-four dis- 
tricts, to extend from 
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one country to thirty-five countries— 
all this presupposes an expanding or- 
ganization with expanding income and 
extended outlay. To develop a mouth- 
piece in the form of a magazine, to 
project a literature sufficient to main- 
tain a consistent program, to open up 
new territory in many different lan- 
guages—all of this demands a budget 
of economical yet expanding propor- 
tions. 

To one who has not seen the office 
of Rotary International at 221 E. 
Twentieth Street, Chicago, its upkeep 
might cause wonder—to the familiar 
one the wonder is that such a far- 
reaching and thoroughly efficient organ- 
ization can be operated within the 
present budget. Expert study of the 
office has brought its operation up to 
a scientific basis of efficiency as re- 
gards economy of effort and maximum 
of output with minimum friction. Can 
one picture an organization of eighty or 
more persons in down-town Chicago, all 
of them specially trained for their 
work, all of them busy, with the neces- 
sary rent, office service, stationery, sup- 
plies, postage, etc., at an annual outlay 
of approximately $210,000? 

It goes without saying, that each 
class of District Governors (there are 
fifty-four of them this year) should be 
better trained and more efficient than 
the previous one. Each elected officer 
of Rotary International is reimbursed 
for his necessary expenses but none 
save the secretary receives any re- 
muneration. But with the increase in 
number of officers the amount of that 
expense must increase. No business 
house could possibly send out represen- 
tatives on the basis of the budgets of 
our District Governors. The average is 
approximately $100.00 per month, in- 
cluding office assistance, postage, print- 
ing, traveling, etc. 

To the average Rotarian outsid> 
of Continental Europe the Zurich 
Office is little known. With our 
rapid extension on Continental Eu- 
rope the demand for a sub-station for 
guidance, supplies, information, and 
more efficient contact between these 
new clubs and “Headquarters” was in- 
sistent. Not to heed this demand was 
to court possible failure in much of 
our work. This office at Zurich cannot 
now nor in the near future be self- 
supporting. Rotary at large must bear 
this expense. Already the success of 
the Zurich Office is established. We 
can well be proud of this movement 
started only in 1925. 

The expense of Extension into new 
countries always far exceeds the in- 
come from those countries—but the 
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answer to that situation is that Rotary 
International is a mother so proud of 
her children that she will make any 
sacrifice and will nurture her offspring 
into a manhood that will later make 
the sacrifice seem her greatest pleas- 
ure. To but a limited few in America 
has come the personal contact with the 
blessings of Rotary as administered in 
Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
South America, and Continental Eu- 
rope. We know more intimately the 
situation in the United States, Cuba, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico — and 
the great nation-wide influence in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and Wales— 
but we can readily see in the light of 
what our experience may be that, “He 
profits most who serves best” is bring- 
ing to pass a new fellowship which is 
world wide and as deep as the souls of 
men. Why then should we hesitate? 
Everett Hill at the Cleveland Conven- 
tion gave us the command, “March 
On!” Dare we falter in our high pur- 
pose when we have the vision to carry 
a new kind of service to the world? 

Extension in Rotary is inevitable 
and extremely necessary. What is 
more necessary than mere extension is 
the assistance to clubs already formed, 
to those in the well-established districts 
and to the newer fields or “frontier” of 
Rotary. It is difficult enough for a 
new club to learn how to function as 
a Rotary Club should, where it has the 
English language and the contact with 
older clubs and the inspiration of 
splendidly conducted district confer- 
ences. How much more difficult for a 
new club or even a club several years 
old to become a real Rotary Club when 
it is isolated, has no literature in its 
national language save as it prints its 
own literature. At present we are able 
to print some of our literature in three 
languages only, English, French, and 
Spanish. But we have clubs in Italy, 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, China, Ja- 
pan, and Brazil. It is a far cry to 
circulate all our literature in the lan- 
guages of all the countries of Rotary. 
Nevertheless we have duties as an In- 
ternational organization that we should 
not shirk, and we would surely assume, 
if we could afford it. 

If it were not for the Extension of 
Rotary our present income would be 
adequate. If we could confine all our 
work and literature to the English 
language, if we could do without our 
commissioners overseas, if we could 
abolish the branch secretariat at Zu- 
rich, if we could do away with admin- 
istrative visits to overseas clubs and 
conferences, in fact if we could con- 
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fine ourselves to our work of ten 2a); 
ago—what an amount of mon yy, 
could save! 


Rotary has doubled numerica 
the last five years. That mean- ha: 
we can easily cease to exist by 
growth if we fail to keep pace 
that growth in our organizatio 
efficient management. 


We need an increased per-capit» tax 
of one dollar per member. What «ou)¢ 
and would be done with the money thy: 
raised? This increase would bring j) 
approximately $100,000.00. 


May I enumerate a few things pos 
sible with this increased income? 


1. We could publish a better maga- 


zine. We have robbed THE Rotarian 
of its surplus for other necessary 
things. 


2. We could produce a helpful sup- 
ply of Rotary literature in various |an 
guages other than English. 


8. We could secure and train Special 
Representatives and send them to 
countries where Rotary clubs have been 
started but need guidance and foster- 
ing. 

4. We could secure and train Specia] 
Representatives and send them to start 
clubs in countries where there are no 
Rotary clubs. 


5. We could carry on a more helpful 
correspondence with District Governors 
and clubs from both the Chicago and 
Zurich offices. 


6. We could assemble club executives 
and other leading Rotarians at various 
points for instruction in Rotary. 


7. We could assemble Internationa! 
Officers at various points for confer- 
ences on how best to extend and ad- 
minister Rotary. 

This is no small responsibility, this 
youth of twenty-one years we call Ko- 
tary. We must be watchful in our 
business management—yet we must 
heed the call to larger things. Weare 
building for tomorrow. The founda- 
tion must be broad and deep. To quote 
Ruskin may we say in considering our 
task— 


“Therefore, when we build, let us 
think that we build—forever. Let it not 
be for present use alone, let it be such 
work as our descendants will thank us 
for, and let us think, as we lay stone 
on stone, that a time is to come when 
those stones will be held sacred be- 
cause our hands have touched them, 
and that men will say as they !ook 
upon the labor and the wrought sub- 
stance of them, ‘See! this our fathers 
did for us.’” 
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**Dike’s Peak or Bust!” 


“““{ OME time about the first of June 
4 the above phrase will become a 
: sort of unofficial slogan for the 
thousands of Rotarians who will 
end the International Convention in 
enver. The phrase was the official 
gan for the thousands of settlers 
ho, in 1859, rushed to the gold fields 
¢ the Rockies, and who, by their in- 
istry, have marked out the great state 
of Colorado. 

Mention the days of 1849 to any of 

and we will, almost without excep- 
tion, think of grizzly, bearded miners 
with pick and shovel and burro. The 
vear 1849 seems to mean for us the 
California Gold Rush. But for some 
trange reason, if you speak to us of 
the days of 1859—the days of “Pike’s 
Peak or Bust!”—we do not respond 

) quickly. And that is true in 
spite of the fact that the days 
of 59 were no less stirring than 
those of 749. 

For some years before 1859, 
Indians, trappers and soldiers of 
fortune had been reporting finds 
f various small bits of gold 
just in and near the Colorado 
Rockies. As these reports trick- 
led eastward by the slow, tedi- 
yus methods of the times, fiction 
became mixed with the fact. By 






At Right—A Blackfoot warrior 
seanning the horizon from his 
vantage point 








By Millard Milburn Rice 


the time they had gained circulation 
throughout the East some of these re- 
ports were fabulous. As a result, more 
people began moving westward in 
search of treasure. They remembered 
1849, but they remembered only the 
gold. They had forgotten the hard- 
ships and disappointments and failures. 

Then, one day early in January of 
1859, George Jackson of Missouri, who 
had returned from the California gold 
fields in 1857, began pushing up along 
Clear Creek into the deeper recesses of 
the Rockies. Advancing as far as its 
junction with what is now known as 
Chicago Creek, he built a fire on a bar, 



















thawed some of the frozen gravel, 
panned it, and found—gold—“gold at 
the grass roots,” as the miners say, 
which means gold near the surface of 
the earth. With a tincup as a gold 
pan he took out there alone on that 
frozen bar $9.00 in gold dust. Thus 
was made the first discovery of gold 
in paying quantities in the Rockies, 
and thus was started the gold rush of 
1859 to Colorado. 

Possibly you think the lure of gold 
is gone; that because the great dis 
coveries of gold—California, Colorado, 
the Klondike—are incidents of the past, 
the spell is broken. But the other day, 
in the little mining city of Idaho 
Springs, Colorado, which clusters about 
the bar on which Jackson made his 

discovery, I tested that out for 
myself. Placer mining is most- 
ly a thing of the past there now, 


\ although lead mining goes on 


extensively. (For the benefit of 
\ those unfamiliar with the terms 
of mining, I should state that, 
speaking generally, placer min- 
ing is the process of taking 
free, pure gold from gravel bars 
and the beds of streams. Lode 
or “lead” mining is the follow- 
ing of veins.) But in Idaho 
Springs a Scotchman was open 


<< 


Below—Blackfeet Indians on 
the trail in Glacier National 


Park 





Photos: Great Northern R. R. 
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Kak It looks like the end of the trail but it is not. The 
a q picture was taken in the Mount Evans region, three 
hy . miles above sea level. 














Vhoto: Denver Tourist Bureau 


‘ing up a placer recently. I was present 
when he was making the first “run” 
of dirt. He took the dirt from the 
bottom of his sluice, went down the 
stream bank and panned it. When he 
came back up the bank his eyes were 
shining. Four or five of us awaited 
him at the top, and we fairly stumbled 
over ourselves to gather round the pan 
to see what he had found. And there 
amidst a lot of black sand in the bottom 
were four small gold nuggets worth, 
probably, a dollar and a half. We fin- 
gered them almost tenderly, and when 
the miner had set the pan down and 
gone to other work, one by one we 
made our way back to it to “heft” those 
nuggets again. The lure of gold dead? 
Not yet, in the face of such testimony. 

Then I went up town to the bar 
where George Jackson made his dis- 
covery. And after the experience I 
had just had I stood there and tried 
to imagine what must have been the 
sensations of this lone man as he 
straightened up from panning the 
gravel to realize that he had made a 
great discovery. All about him was 
the bleak expanse of snow-covered 
hills. Hostile Indians lurked about the 
nearby hot springs. And the nearest 
white man was thirty miles away. 
What must the man have thought? I 
could get a clearer idea after that of 
the power which made men seek gold 
so eagerly. 


THER discoveries followed Jackson’s 

in quick succession. The news of 
each discovery brought greater numbers 
of prospectors until the hills fairly 
swarmed with men. Camps grew up 
almost overnight, many of which were 
deserted in later years because théy 








were not strategically located. Some- 
one has given the title, “Ghost Cities 
of the West,” to these deserted camps. 
In spite of the present activity of min- 
ing in Colorado, many of these towns 
stand today, just as they were aban- 
doned. Grass grows in the streets; the 
houses still contain furniture and 
dishes; the saloons—which were then 
so much the center of things—are still 
there with their bars intact and some 
of them with glasses still unbroken; 
the school houses are there with books 
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the whole population 

from their occupations 
hillside had closed 

them. When excavat 
prehistoric cities dis 
household utensi!] 

other objects in their 

we speculate upon thé 
catastrophe which caus 

to be suddenly abandon Yet 
here are towns whic! 
been deserted within th: 
ory of many men now 
and few can tell why thes 
things were left behin A : 
visit to one of these “phos: 
cities,” a few may be reach 

by automobile, is an occasio) 

to. stir the 
mightily. 





imaginatior 


T is highly 
many of these deserted tow 
will again be peopled be 
of the present mining activity 
Within the past year the out 
put of precious metals in Co 
orado was greatly on th 


probable 


crease, and many camps have 
plied their output several times. Si: 
its mines were first opened Colora 


produced, in 
000,000.00 in 


without 


numbers, $1,2 
and silver a ? 
the additior 


round 
gold 
considering 


millions in other metals and min 
Many of the mines now in operatio: 
easily accessible by automobile or t 
and mine operators as a rule are gla 


to show visitors into and throug 


more accessible parts of the min« OF 


(Continued on page 42. 





in the desks and 
lessons written on | 
the blackboards; the 


churches are there with 
their Bibles and hym- 
nals and musical in- 
struments in place. 
Some stores have a por- 
tion of their stock on 
the shelves, and the 
hitching racks stand 
ready for the reins that 
are never thrown. It 
is as though some Pied 
Piper had lured not 
only the children but 


This picture of Buf.- 
falo Bill (Col. W. F. 
Cody) is a reproduc- 
tion from the original 
painting by Lindneux 
in the Pahaska Tepee 
Memorial Museum on 
Lookout Mountain. 
The famous scout and 
showman lived among 
the mountains and 
roamed the plains, 
and his last resting 
place is on Lookout 
Mountain. 
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Pictures 


By T.T. Cook 


HE scene was Washington, 
D. C. The date was March 4, 
1925. The event was the in- 
auguration of Calvin Coolidge. 
Through the throng on Capitol Hill 
news photographer edged his way, 
aited more or less patiently for the 
g moment and grabbed two or three 
hots” of the President taking the oath 
f office. 
Shoving the films at a waiting mes- 
enger, he whispered, “Here you are. 
ish these to 23 B Street, N. W.” 
The messenger picked his way 
through the crowds to an obscure little 
building two blocks away. Up a flight 





by 





of stairs, down a long narrow passage 
and he in turn placed the film holders 
in the hands of an anxious dark-room 
man. In better than usual time this 
man stepped out of his closet, held a 
film to the light and murmured, “Looks 
pretty good.” A picture-machine 
operator relieved him of the precious 
bit of transparency and called over his 
shoulder to a telegraph operator, hand 
on key, “Tell them we’re ready.” 

A moment of clatter from a Morse in- 
strument and then silence. The picture- 
machine man rolled the film into a 
cylinder, slipped it into the sending ap- 
paratus, pulled a lid down over it and 







rhis telephotograph 
of two sections of 
the Twentieth Cen 
tury Limited  leavy 
ing Chicago was 
flashed to New 
York, beating th 
famous train to it 
destination by many 
hours 


waited, one eye on the telegraph opera 
tor. 

“Start!” shouted the Morse man 
the last O. K. clicked off his sounde) 

The operator of the picture-sending 
machine pressed a button. A tiny 
of light started working its way acro 
the film. Seven minutes later, New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco had 
their telephotographs of Calvin 


(Continued on page 
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“He gets into everything where there’s a chance to act as if he never grew up.” 


en 


N amiable caller sat in our liv- 
ing-room and fondly ecriti- 
cized her absent husband. 
Panned him, you understand, 

in that tone used by the mother who 
tells you she guesses her Willie is 
about the worst boy in the neighbor- 
hood, and defies you even by the look 
in your eyes to agree with her. 

“I don’t know what he did at that 
Rotary Gridiron show Wednesday 
night, but I know well enough it wasn’t 
dignified,” she said. “His age, and 
dressing up like a boy—bare knees and 
all!” 

“You ought to have seen the chorus 
in the opera number,” I told her. 
“That was a bevy of blushing beauty.” 

“Why don’t we ever see it?” she de- 
manded, “You Rotarians put in weeks 
getting up a show with nobody but you 
men in it, and then invite only men. 
What do you mean by that rule you 
say you have for your gridirons: ‘La- 
dies are always present’ ?” 

“We borrowed that rule from the 
Washington Gridiron Club; it refers 
only to the character of the show,” I 
explained. “As to why we don’t ask 
the wives, there probably isn’t any 
better reason than that in the begin- 
ning, when the shows weren’t very 
elaborate and the jokes were almost 
all personal grinds on the members, 
the women wouldn’t have enjoyed it 
and nobody thought of asking them. 
Sach member has always been allowed 
to interest non-Rotarian business 
friends and that, now, means more 
than five hundred in the audience— 
—and dinner tables for five hundred 
fill the biggest hall in town that has 
a well-fitted stage.” 

I added: “Maybe, if all the wives 
were there, the show wouldn’t be any- 





Will Be Boys 


By J. Frank Davis 


Illustrations by Carey Orr 


where near as good. Before an aud- 
ience that included women, the actors 
might be more self-conscious.” 

“Tom isn’t what I’d call self-con- 
scious,” the caller said. “He gets into 
everything where there’s a chance to 
act as if he never grew up. He was 
one of that outrageous committee in 
the Shriners’ parade last month. Did 
you see that Shriners’ parade?” 

We hadn’t. 

“It was a big one, you know,” she 
told us, “and it seems they had asked 
every member to take part in it unless 
important business or illness absolutely 
prevented, and had warned them all 
that if any one of them was seen in the 
crowd on the street watching it he 
would be regarded as a slacker and 
‘proper steps’ would be taken.” 

“Well, they borrowed two of those 
garbage-collecting trains from the city 
—those little auto trucks, with two 





EN of every race enjoy humor, 
only some get their enjoy- 
ment out of watching others provide 


the fun. Americans like to watch 
—but they also want to participate 
—just as they want to be sportsmen 
themselves as well as to see gamés. 
How this impulse is manifested in 
many communities is explained by 
J. Frank Davis, who tells some of 
the things he and other Americans 
do in a spirit of levity—and analyzes 
their motives for doing them. 





trailers each. Had them perfectly 
clean, of course; in fact I believe the 
trailers were new ones, that had never 
been used. And these wagons came 
along at the rear end of the parade. 
Then they had a committee of thirty 
or forty men—that’s where Tom was, 
you may be sure—which kept an eye 
on the crowds along the sidewalks, and 
when they saw a Shriner standing 
there doing nothing but watching the 
parade they ran and grabbed hin, 
never mind who he was or how much 
he protested, and lifted him bodily into 
one of the carts and made him finish 
the parade riding in it. The commit- 
tee was big enough to surround the 
wagons and keep them from jumping 
out. 

“Tom came home with a smudge 
way across the bosom of his shirt and 
a great rip under one arm of his 
evening clothes, and declared he had 
never had so much fun in his life. | 
asked him how long it was going to 
be before a man of nearly forty-five 
decided he was old enough to stop 
acting like a boy.” 

The partner who took me for worse 
a number of years ago laughed as our 
caller looked to me for comment. 

“Don’t expect to get any sympathy 
from him,” she said. “He’s more than 
forty-five, and he has never got over 
having spells of acting that way. He 
never will.” She added, out of the 
philosophy of long experience: “!t’s 
good for him.” 

I maintained silence, discreetly smi!- 
ing my one-sided Mona Lisa. I /:a( 
heard all about that Shrine garbace- 
wagon collection, from three sides,— 
collectors, garbage and spectators,—« 1d 
I knew that without any exception 
whatever, a good time had been ha’ »y 
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fhe fact that the captives had 
red several of our most orna- 

and distinguished citizens had 
sened the entertainment that the 
nt had furnished. I regretted that 
‘'t been somehow concerned in the 
myself; the only reason I hadn't 
physical inability to participate. 


\ 30 what was there to say? My 
irtner had stated the fact, and I 
nly had no excuses to make— 

ie amiable caller wasn’t interested 

y occasional juvenility, anyway, 

n her Tom’s. Furthermore, it was 
‘ectly plain that Tom—and, believe 
hen he gets to going under favor- 
,uspices, Thomas is some clown! 
needed no defense. She didn’t espe- 
lly disapprove of his lapses into 
boyishness; she merely was fishing to 

ertain whether others did. 

Forgetting—under judicious circum- 

nees and in fitting places—that I am 

very young people call “an old 
guy” is one of the best things I do. I 
hereby confess, declare, or boast—you 
can take your own choice of the verb— 
that I am more or less a boy all the 
time, and all boy occasionally. I always 
have been. I always propose to be. I 
pity the man who isn’t; he misses a lot. 

If I were unique in this, these words 
would have not the slightest interest 
for anyone except my doting family 
and friends, who would want to get 
hold of them and suppress them, thus 
strangling the shame of having it pub- 
icly known that I was a freak; I have 
no reason whatever to believe that the 
world has been breathlessly waiting to 
receive such a revelation regarding my 
personal tendencies. But I am not 
unique. I am not even unusual. I am 
me of millions. Our number, if a 
census could be taken, would astonish 
the public. A roster of our names 
would even astonish some of our wives. 

The world has not realized our num- 
bers because some of us older ones, 
for quite a number of hours every day 
and sometimes for a 
good many days and 
nights on end, act 
wholly and sedately 
grown up — and 
vhen we do “back- 
ward, turn back- 
vard, oh, time in 
thy flight” we do 
not usually choose 
the courthouse steps 
or the concourse of the 
railroad station for our 
interfering with the clock- 
hands. 

In early manhood our 
endency is to put on all 
ur shows in the middle of 
Main Street Square, or at 

‘ not to avoid the per- 


: chants 
Ormances because their 
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setting is public. Later we become 
more selective of time, place, and 
audience. Our relaxations into the ir- 
responsibilities of youth are not neces- 
sarily private, but they are likely to 
be what may be called only semi-public. 

This judicious selectiveness is not to 
our discredit. It does not convict us of 
hypocrisy, or of desire to deceive, or 
of any tendency toward leading a 
double life. It merely takes into con- 
sideration the eternal fitness of things. 
Nobody would maintain that changing 
from forma] business clothes into golf 
togs is in any wise a discreditable pro- 
ceeding—but the front veranda at 
high noon is not customarily chosen as 
the place wherein to do it. 

As an enthusiastic member of the 
Men Will Be Boys fraternity, I do not 
claim that the vice-president of one of 
our leading banks, or the distinguished 
brigadier-general who is one of our 
members, or the clergyman who hap- 
pens to be a red-blooded human being 
with a tendency toward being a good 
mixer, would be wise to exhibit undue 
boyishness in Main Street Square. But 
I have seen all three—and many others 
whose positions are of equal responsi- 
bility and dignity—cut loose most in- 
terestingly at our Rotary gridirons in 
a congenial and understanding com- 
pany. 

Not at any time or in any place, of 









*Some of them are manufactuters and some of them are mer- 
some of them do intricate things in medicine 


and surgery.” 
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course, does a strong man let go of that 
degree of dignity that testifies to his 
self-respect—but having a proper dig 
nity and being a smug, stiff-spined 
killjoy are not synonymous. Also being 
a boy doesn’t mean being a fool. 

I once witnessed a scene in which a 
State Senator was the chief actor 
which furnishes the best illustration | 
can bring to mind of what I do not 
mean by the boyishness that is good for 
the soul. It was the finest example | 
have ever witnessed of a supposedly 
dignified and self-respecting gentleman 
deliberately going out of his way to 
make a star-spangled ass of himself. 

He had little gray side-whiskers and 
a frock coat, and the occasion was a 
political blow-out to which all the mem- 
bers of the Legislature had been invited, 
with something to eat and some bottles 
of beer on the side, and an entertain 
ment program furnished by men and 
women from local vaudeville and bur- 
lesque theaters. 

Senators and Representatives of both 
parties were there, every kind of legis 
lator there is—reformers, grafters, and 
just politicians. And there were some 
lobbyists, and the State House news- 
paper reporters, and a number of at- 
taches of the theaters, and, of course, 
a sprinkling of the hangers-on in 
politics that always horn in on that 
sort of a party. About as mixed and 
unexclusive a gathering as you could 
imagine. 


YOUNG woman did a dance. It 

wasn’t an especially wicked dance, 
for a burlesque show lady, but it was 
not dignified—not for a fat professioyal 
man with a frock coat and gray side 
whiskers. But somebody must have 
told this statesman that he was a 
natural-born comedian, and he saw his 
chance to be the life of the party. So 
he moved upon the stage when she had 
finished, demanded that the orchestra 
repeat the music, and gave an imita- 
tion of her dance, while she and the 
other professional performers stood by 
and giggled at the 
spectacle. He was 
loudly applauded 
from some quarters, 
naturally enough, 
and went puffing 
back to his seat con- 
vinced that he had 
proven to the assem- 
bled multitude that he was 
one of the best little good 
fellows in all the joyous 
throng. 

After which nobody in 
the Legislature, either in 
his own party or the op- 
position, took him serious- 
ly, and word of the epi- 
sode got back to his con- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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I1-G H T 
and morn 
ee I 
u » ¢ d to 
buy my newspape? 
from him. His stand 


was not the best in 


the world, for if 
there was wind it 
blew around § this 
corner gustily, if 
there was rain or 


sleet no overhang of 
afforded shel 
ter; what still 
important to 
this being a 
one-way street the 
tide of people swept 
past him, waiting on 
the farther side for 
trams or ‘busses, 
and making use of 
moment to se- 
their news 
This, Il 
was be 
almost 
who re 


eaves 
was 
more 
him, 


the 
cure 
sheets. 

thought, 
cause an 
blind man 
fuses to capitalize 
his affliction — has 
small chance in the 
competitive struggle for existence, and 
must be content with the leavings from 
men with two good eyes, and a keen 
sense of business. 

Some men would have hung a sign 
about them: “Blind Newsdealer,” or 
“Almost Disabled by Blindness,” but you 
knew at once, when you spoke to 
him and he replied, that this man was 
too much of a gentleman to resort to 
Sometimes I wished 
that he might raise his voice more 
loudly, proclaiming his wares; there 
was an element of the pathetic in the 
very quiet, half-hopeful, half-apologetic 
way in which he would thrust out his 
carefully folded with a 
modest: “Evening paper, sir! Evening 
paper here!” 

You would never have known he was 
almost blind unless you watched closely, 
for his eyes met yours bravely, and it 
took keenness of observation to detect 
the oddness about them, the disguised 
groping, as pretty sharp 


such expediencies. 


news-sheet, 


well as a 


Chicken 
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"Tonkin 


By 
Leslie Gordon Barnard 


lilustrations by Roy Fisher 


glance to follow the clever way in 
which his hand aided his failing sight 
in distinguishing the value of coins. It 
was the bills that stumped him; but 
even then he would say, as almost any- 
one might do—crumpling the thing up 
—“A one, sir?” and when you spoke— 
“Oh, sorry, sir—didn’t notice it was a 
two!” 

It took me quite a time to “get it.” 
I offered him a five by mistake one day, 
and over this transaction I tumbled to 
the thing, and had a little enough sense 
to speak of it. He was courteous but 
reserved, and I fumbled on as one who 


Hearted 


A pri hy, 


“Why aren’ 
khaki?” th 


manded of 


has_forgott« 
decencies, a 
him if he did 1 
it in the war 
ing the wa 
said, and I ki 
the way he 
that the cor 
tion must end t 
I moved on, 
abashed, and f 
days traded 
stand on the 
site corner. But 
en the third, 
ing that thi 
childish, I retu 
to him. Disabl 
he was, he knew m 
and his ‘“Eveni: 
paper, sir! N 
evening?” reassur 
me. After that 
became fast frie: 
and often | 
been glad of my in 
petuous speech fo 
but for that and a! 
other “near-e: 
crisis,” I shou 
have missed one 
the vital contacts of 
my somewhat quiet and uneventfu 

He had, for so I got the story 
him at last, a little home in the suburbs 
Not, I fancy, a pretentious place, fo! 
he made much—in retrospect—of : 
tle “den” where his wife sewed, a! 
where he read to her in the days 
their married life before the war. Hé 
seemed to like to dwell on this room, 4 
if, more than any other part of th 
house, it imprisoned the essence of hi: 
happiness. Sometimes it was oi 
bookcase he spoke—they had managt 
to start a sectional affair and 
tremendously proud of it, and we 
ing up for another section to hou 
books that still remained homeless. But 
more often, he would revert to 
simpler thing . . . . like coloured spoo! 
in the work-basket he had giv 
one Christmas .. . . little touches ik x 
that, almost unrelated. ) 

There was an old apple-tree, h« to¢ 
me, in the back area, and whe! 
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went house-hunting, one day in 
spring, there it was already 
ed with blossom. “It don’t bear 

,” the landlady told them. “It 

s up the back a deal. I’ve a 
: to have it cut down!” He told 
. little unsteadily, that he fancied 
woman” took the place as much to 
the tree as anything. And there 
he time when, being troubled by a 
e, they set a trap, and in the morn- 
the little dun beast was there, 

by the tail. They looked at it 
ich a wee thing, sir!”—and then 
ich other, and presently—‘“I went, 
ike a sentimental fool, and lifted 
spring, and we stood and 
tughed happily to watch the creature 
ittering away to safety behind the 
ipboard, and when I said we were 

sir, she quoted Burns to me!” 

[he mouse, it seems, became almost a 

nember of the family, quite tame, and 
lignant if crumbs were denied it. 

They had lived there a year when the 
ar came along. Like most people, it 
rst touched them only as most mass 
movements affect folk. An earthquake 
wipes out a whole community, and you 
are too stunned to fully realize or vis- 
ialize it; a single man is imprisoned 
na cave, and the world is agog about 
his rescue. Like others, my friend 
Tonkin and his wife went about their 
business, made patriotic economies in 
their provisions, shook their heads a 
bit over the newspapers, watched the 
parade of khaki in the streets, listened 
to the roll of drums and the gay music 
of the bands. But, for the time, it 
passed by their door, and did not touch 
them. And if there was uneasiness 
vithin them, they kept it to themselves. 
I imagine, from what he said, it was 
the first real reserve that had come 
between them. 

And then the neighbor’s boy, next 
loor, joined up, and used to swank 
around a bit outside, as a boy would 
n his first uniform. So war came and 
sat on their doorstep, and they held 
their breath, and their silences became 
longer, and sometimes, as he sat in 
the “den” and read books from the 
sectional case, he would let the book 
‘ie open, and sit staring into space; 
ind sometimes, as she sewed, a little 
oloured spool would fall from her fin- 
gers, and go trailing its silken length 
ilong the floor, and frightening the 
nouse behind the baseboard. 


Ill 


‘HERE was a man in the establish- 
ment where my friend Tonkin 
orked named Glauss. You may per- 
's have seen his name mentioned— 
‘ys with a discreet reserve—in con- 
tion with more recent gatherings to 
ounce the bourgeoisie. I believe he 
kes pretty fiery speeches, evenings, 
nouncing all brands of imperialism, 
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and preaching a Utopian sort of inter- 
nationalism. In the daytime he puts 
in a grudging eight-hour day, and on 
Saturdays eagerly collects his pay-en- 
velope from the capitalistic press. 

However, this phase had not come 
to pass at the time of which I speak. 
At that time, with the war just prop- 
erly launched, no one gloated more 
over the three-inch headlines whose set- 
ting-up he had to supervise, than 
Glauss. At that time, too, my friend 
Tonkin read proof upstairs, his sen- 
sitive spirit daily harassed by the war 
stuff that came in unfailing, and in- 
creasing, volume before him. 

Glauss was a bull-necked, quick-tem- 
pered man of average height, crowned 
by a shock of reddish hair; unmarried, 
and probably quite undeserving the 
whispers of clandestine affairs to enliven 
his bachelor existence, for I imagine 
him to be, in his own way, an intensely 
moral man, and with a native caution 
to facilitate control. Many of these 
qualities, of course, he still has, but he 
has added a sprouting of reddish hair 
on his upper lip which bristles impres- 
sively when he utters violence in the 
cause of Peace. He had attained at 
the time war broke out—so his own 
word put it—an age that set him just 
beyond the limit for active service, en- 
abling him, as he went about berating 
the young men who were not in khaki, 
to add with unction: “Ah, if only I 





Vf 
‘And it struck me a 
suddenly what con 
founded fools we 
were, sitting there 
prating about brother 
hood and all the rest 
of it, with the hatred 
of hell itself in our 
hearts!” 
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were a few years younger myself!” | 
have heard it said since that he made 
a good thing on the side out of his re- 
cruiting at so much a head, in league 
with some overzealous sergeant, but 
this is merely rumor. Well, there he 
was, growing daily more impressed 
with himself and his role—and meeting 
frequently in their work of helping to 
get out a newspaper, my friend Ton 
kin upstairs. 


( NE can imagine those meetings: the 

great, beefy fellow, shirt sleeves 
rolled up to display a pair of muscular 
arms, the very hair above the shaven 
portion of his neck aggressively bristling 
—and the sensitive-featured, spectacled 
Tonkin, who only kept himself from be 
ing round-shouldered and hollow-chest 
ed by a regular course with dumbells 
and Indian clubs and whose wife could 
never forget that he had not been over 
strong as a child, and worried if he 
had the least touch of cold. 

Perhaps it was this very fact of hi 
physical disparity that sheltered him 
from earlier persecution. And then, 
one day, Glauss, meeting Tonkin in the 
hall by the elevator, made some remark, 
anent an air-raid, about “giving the 
enemy women and children back twice 
the hell their men sent!” Tonkin, it 
seems, looked at him with those pale, 
rather deep-set eyes of his, and said 
slowly: “I’m not so sure of that, 


Glauss!’’ (Continued on page 66) 
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HE main purpose of the In- 

ternational Labor Organiza- 

tion is to contribute to an 

improvement in conditions of 
labor through the adoption of social 
legislation. It is based on a recognition 
of the fact that industrial development 
in the various countries of the world 
is progressing with extreme velocity. 
Sixty or seventy years ago industrial 
civilization did not exist. The enor- 
mous edifice of the industrial order has 
been constructed with lightning rapid- 
ity. One result has been that the well- 
being of those engaged in industry as 
workers has sometimes been sacrificed 
to the imperious urge of industrial 
production. 

If this is admitted, and it is no- 
where seriously contested, it becomes 
clear that there is room for an organ- 
ization which attempts by close and 
intimate collaboration between the 
parties directly concerned in industry, 
namely the employers, the workers, and 
the governments, to secure, by full and 
frank round-table dis- 
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"The [ nternational Labor 
Organization 


As Interpreted by an 


Observer 
cerning labor. There are many amelio- 
rations of labor conditions which 


can be effected by conference and dis- 
cussion. I anticipate that there will be 
a very great usefulness in the Bureau 
of Labor which it is contemplated 
shall be set up by the League. . . . 
Now if I may believe the picture which 
I see, there comes into the foreground 
the great body of the laboring people 
of the world, the men and women and 
children upon whom the great burden 
of sustaining the world must from day 
to day fall, whether we wish it to do so 
or not, people who go to bed tired and 
wake up without the stimulation of 
lively hope. These people will be 
drawn into the field of international 
consultation and help, and will be 
among the wards of the combined gov- 
ernments of the world. There is, I take 
leave to say, a very great step in ad- 
vance in the mere conception of that.” 


Apri 9% 


Much also was done in layi 
foundation of the organization by a, 
other American, Samuel Gomper 
at the Peace Conference at Paris 
1919 presided over the Commission 
International Labor Legislation. |; 
was this commission that drafted Pa): 
XIII of the Peace Treaty, which lay: 
down the constitution of the Interns 
tional Labor Organization. This Or 
ganization, in the mind of the comm 
sion, was to be a living organism whos 
constitution insured that it 
breathe the spirit of progress. Suc! 
a living organism, a dynamic cente 
of power, would provide for the stead) 
if gradual, development of a systen 
of international labor legislation. Un 
fettered by a system of definitely 
formulated principles, it would be ab! 
to work progressively for the better- 
ment of industrial conditions in ; 
cordance with the changing circun 
stances of the time. 

In order to contribute to the fun 
tioning of this body, a system of ma- 

chinery was establishe 
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cussion reasonable con- 
ditions of labor for the 
workers. 

In the foundation of 
the International Labor 
Organization a prom- 
inent part was taken 
by Americans. The role 
played by Woodrow 
Wilson in the creation 
of the League of Na- 
tions has, with his 
death, ceased to be a 
matter of political con- 
troversy, and has be- 
come a simple fact of 
history. And President 
Wilson was fully aware 
of the necessity of a 
lahor organization func- 
tioning side by side 
with the League and in 
closest cooperation with 
it. It was in this spirit 
that he said “It is not 
in contemplation that 
this should be merely 
a League to secure the 
peace of the world. It 
is a League which can 
be used for cooperation 
in any international 
matter. That is the 
significance of the pro- 
vision introduced con- 





Industrial Cooperation 


HE League of Nations, representing as it does more 
than four-fifths of the world’s population, has so 
many international conferences in connection with its 
work that we are apt to think solely of the League as 
an insurance against war. 


But even a casual survey 
of the matters discussed by various League committees 
shows such diverse subjects as passports, communica- 
tions, finance, the white-slave traffic, typhus epidemics, 
the standardization of statistics, the limitation of nar- 
cotics, the return of prisoners of war, the feeding of 
refugees, the unification of standards of anti-toxic 
serums, and a score of other things receiving attention 
in the family council of nations. 

Among the matters which one nation may not hope 
to settle alone, is the problem of industrial cooperation 
which has for five or six years engaged the attention of 
governments, employers, and workers through their 
representatives in League councils. 

The new International Labor Office at Geneva will 
soon have two hundred rooms ready for use. It is sig- 
nificant that the furnishings were contributed by the 
governments and the labor organizations of many na- 
tions, so that the new building will be in a way an 
exhibit of the best the workers of these lands produce 
along certain lines as well as a place where industrial 
problems may be amicably settled. These donations 
will also set the interior in sharp contrast to the un- 
pretentious exterior. 


It was laid down that 
an annunal conference: 
should be held, whic 
should consist of four 
delegates from each of 
the states members of 
the organization, two 
representing the gov- 
ernments and one ea 
of the most representa 
tive organizations of 
employers and workers 
respectively. The same 
proportion was main- 
tained in establishing 
the composition of th 
governing body. It was 
to consist of twent) 
four members, 
representing govern: 
ments, and six ea 
of the employers anc 
workers. It is clea! 
that the provision that 
the conference and 20' 
erning body 
contain fully accreite 
workers and employers 
is a constitutiona! in- 
novation of importance 
At all official interna 
tional conferences pre 
viously held government 
delegates alone had »een 
entitled to take p: 
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the constitution of the Interna- 
Labor Organization provides 
have seen, that each of the mem- 
tes has the right to send to the 
nee four delegates, two repre- 
g the government itself, and two 
enting respectively the workers 
mployers of the country concerned. 
-he workers’ and employers’ dele- 
are in the fullest sense independ- 
f. and on an equality with, the 
ment delegates. A government 
not have the power to appoint a 
. of straw to represent its workers 
ts employers. It must nominate its 
n-government delegates in agreement 
th the industrial organizations which 
e most representative of its employ- 
ers or workpeople. Further, the treaty 
explicitly stipulates that at the confer- 
ence every delegate is entitled to vote 
individually. No government has the 
right to bring pressure to bear on its 
non-government delegates to vote as it 
lictates. 


N adopting this constitution, the 

Commission on International Labor 
Legislation felt strongly that if the con- 
ference was to be really representative 
of all those concerned with industry 
and to command their confidence, the 
employers and workpeople should not 
only themselves be represented, but 
should be allowed to express their 
views with complete frankness and 
freedom. The commission was convinced 
that cooperation in the sphere of in- 
ternational industrial relations would 
be possible only if it were based on a 
real and independent representation of 
the State, capital, and labor. While, 
however, the commission was unani- 
mous in this conviction, much differ- 
ence of opinion made itself felt as to 
the relative numbers of the delegates 
representing the governments, the em- 
ployers, and the workpeople respec- 
tively. 

The French, American, Italian, and 
Cuban delegations contended that each 
of these three parties should have equal 
voting power. They maintained that 
the working-classes would never be sat- 
isfied with a representation which left 
the government and the employers com- 
bined in a majority of three to their 
one. In other words, the proposal 
amounted to giving the States a veto 
on the proceedings of the conference 
which would create so much distrust 
f it among the workers that its influ- 
ence would be seriously prejudiced 
from the start. This view was con- 
tested by the British, Belgian, and 
ther delegations, who pointed out that 
is the conference was not simply an 
‘ssembly for the purpose of passing 

solutions, but would draw up draft 

nventions which the States would 
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have to present to their legislative au- 
thorities, it was essential that the 
governments should have at least an 
equal voice. Otherwise it might often 
happen that conventions adopted by 
a two-thirds majority of the con- 
ference would be rejected by the 


legislatures of the various States, 





“Forty-four draft conventions and 
recommendations have been adopted 
by the International Labor Confer- 


ences. In one hundred eighty-two 
cases these conventions have been 
officially ratified and in a large num- 
ber of other cases national legisla- 
tion has been adopted to give effect 
to the recommendations. There is a 
growing belief that international 
social progress is to be achieved 
along the lines of the solid, if un- 
spectacular, work of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. That or- 
ganization is now the acknowledged 
focus of the aspirations of the 


workers for improved conditions of 
work, the desire of the employers 
for a willing intensification of pro- 
duction and the endeavors of the 
governments for the well-being of in- 
dustrial civilization.” 








which would have the effect of render- 
ing the proceedings of the conference 
nugatory and would quickly destroy its 
influence and prestige. The adoption 
of a proposal to which the majority 
of the governments were opposed would 
not lead to any practical result, as the 
legislative authorities of the govern- 
ments whose delegates were in the mi- 
nority would in all probability refuse 
to accept it. Moreover, it was likely, 
especially in the future, that the gov- 
ernment delegates would vote more 
often with the workers than against 
them. If this were so, it was obviously 
to the advantage of the latter that the 
governments should have two votes in- 
stead of one, as it would render it 
easier for them to obtain a two-thirds 
majority, which under the other pro- 
posal would be practically impossible, 
if the employers voted in a body 
against them. 


It is sometimes maintained in the 
United States, and elsewhere, that 
questions relating to conditions of la- 
bor can best be settled by direct col- 
laboration between workers and em- 
ployers without the intervention of 
the government. It is certain that 
many such questions are, in all devel- 
oped industrial countries, settled by di- 
rect negotiation between the workers 
and the employers. Collective agree- 
ments have a place, and a place of the 
greatest importance, in the industrial 
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economy. But sucn a direct relation- 
ship between employers and workers 
does not rule out of consideration the 
desirability of legislation. For legis- 
lation to be really rational and effec- 
tive, ic is, however, desirable that those 
chiefly concerned, the workers and the 
employers, should not only be con- 
sulted, but should have an equal vote 
in any decision that is taken. This is 
provided for in the constitution of the 
International Labor Conference. 

If I were asked how this system 
works out in practice, I could refer to 
many discussions at the conference, 
where a convention or recommendation 
as finally adopted by the conference 
owed something to each of the three 
parties represented. The procedure 
adopted at the conference, in order that 
the expert knowledge of the workers 
and employers represented should be 
utilized in the fullest degree, is to sub- 
mit each question to a special commit- 
tee, consisting of equal numbers of rep- 
resentatives of the workers, employers, 
and government groups. In these com- 
mittees the draft agreement is fully 
discussed and examined from every pos- 
sible standpoint, and in the light of all 
the expert information possible, with 
the result that in the great majority 
of cases the draft conventions or rec- 
ommendations transmitted by the com- 
mittee to the conference are adopted 
in plenary session either unanimously 
or by overwhelming majorities. In ex- 
ceptional cases, however, it may happen 
that in spite of the discussion and the 
give-and-take which has occurred in 
committee it is found impossible to 
reach an agreement. But even in these 
cases it is important to note that the 
employers and the workers rarely vote 
against one another in solid blocks. 


T the 1921 Conference, for exam- 

ple, where the discussions were 
particularly vigorous, and _ various 
standpoints were specially strongly ad- 
vocated, 23 formal votes took place. 
Although in only five cases were those 
votes unanimous, a fact which suffi- 
ciently indicates the diversity of opin- 
ion represented, it is important to note 
that in not one single case did the 
employers and workers vote against 
one another in solid blocks. 


It has been recommended by the 
Conference that an increase should be 
made in the size of the governing body 
from 24 to 32 members. This pro- 
posal involves an amendment of the 
treaty, and the necessary number of 
ratifications have not yet been obtained 
to enable it to be put into force. It 
is interesting, however, to note that 
the new constitution of the governing 
body will not alter in any way the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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HON. GERARDO MACHADO, 


President of Cuba 


FREDK. E. POTTER, London, England 
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HON. WALLACE R. FARRINGTON, 


Governor of Hawaii 











EDGAR F. ALLEN, Elyria, Ohio 


ROTARIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Honorable Gerardo Machado, President of 
Cuba, is much interested in the work of the 
Highway Congress of that Republic which 
brought American and Cuban automobile ex- 
perts to Havana on March lith and 12th. He 
is an honorary member of Havana Rotary. 

Honorable Wallace R. Farrington, Governor 
of Hawaii, has extended an official invitation 
to his fellow-Rotarians for the Pacific Ro- 


tary Conference at Honolulu, May 25-6-7. The 
conference will be the first of its kind held at 
the beautiful cross-roads of the Pacific, and 
the governor termed it “of more than passing 
importance.” 

Fredk. E. Potter edited the special Decem- 
ber Number of the Advertising World—organ 
of British advertising agents. In the last 37 years 
he has done much to clarify and strengthen 


advertising policies. He is a member of | 
don Rotary and has attended frequent int« 
tional advertising conventions and conferer 

Edgar F. Allen, president of the Inte 
tional Society for Crippled Children, is 
garded as the “father” of this work in A 
ica. Besides founding an orthopaedic hos! 


he has done much to enlist the help of fel! 


Rotarians in Elyria and elsewhere. 
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The Convention 
pageant will be staged 
in ths mammoth 
stadium of the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 
Real Blackfeet, Hopi, 
and Navajo Indians . 
will participate. 
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At Left—Denver Ro 


tarians are planning to 
have the Cheyenne 
Rodeo—a realistic re 
vival of frontier days 
with plenty of daring 
riders to mount the 
bucking bronchos 






Denver's Western Hospitality 


By Fred F. Syman 


Chairman of the Host Club Executive Committee for the 


OTARIANS, far and _ near, 
Rotarians on mainland and 
Overseas, imagine balmy 
June zephyrs, snow-cooled, 

pleasingly blowing from the heights as 
you are welcomed in the characteristic 
Western style that also warms the 
heart in friendship’s clasp, and you 
nave an impression of the hospitality 
that awaits you in Denver, your 1926 
Convention City! 

And, what’s more, Western hospital- 
ty, far-fiung and enduring as the ever- 
‘sting hills, will not end with the 
‘osing session. For here, in the sha- 
ow of this Continental barrier—the 
“olorado Rockies—nestles Denver, true 
table city of 350,000 souls, magically 
‘ansformed from a frontier outpost to 
® metropolis of the Rocky Mountains 

thin the span of a lifetime! 

‘Yhat could be more fitting than to 


1926 Convention of Rotary International 


have the spirit of 1876, contrasted 
with advancing civilization of 1926, in 
the fiftieth anniversary year of Color- 
ado’s admission to statehood? Denver 
Rotary, through the International Con- 
vention Committee and the Host Club 
Executive Committee, will portray this 
in oratory, drama, song and Wild West 
rodeo, harking back to the days of the 
bucking bronco and the war-whooping 
Indian! 

Flashes of bygone days call to mind 
an earlier period, before the Stars and 
Stripes of the United States floated 
over what is the Colorado Rockies. 
Here, in humanity’s quest, flags of 
three other nations temporarily were 
unfurled: Spain, France, and Mexico. 
These three national emblems, with 
thirty-two others, will fly again during 
the Convention, this time in a spirit 
that marks the keynote of the Denver 


meeting: “The advancement of under- 
standing, good-will, and international 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 
the Rotary ideal of service.” 

What more opportune place to reach 
these lofty ideals than in inspiring Den- 
ver? Yes, distincttve Denver! For 
scenery and climate will be your con 
stant reminders, as you gaze in admir- 
ation from the hotel room on a magnifi- 
cent array of mountains, or look 
through the canyoned business streets 
that frame glistening peaks in the dis 
tance. 

Your entry to Colorado’s capital will 
be triumphal, for reception, be it 
known, will begin at the city’s gates, 
if not before! Rotarian George W. 
Olinger, chairman of the Reception 
Committee, will greet you and at the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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[PON the river’s bank serene, 
' A fisher sat where all was green, 
And looked it. 


He saw when light was growing dim, 
The fish, or else the fish saw him, 
And hooked it. 


Fallible 
Fishermen 


By Harry Botsford 


NE gray, foggy morning I 

was casting the lily pads of 

a certain Michigan lake. 

The fog hung thick like a 

veil over the water and once in a 
while a vagrant gust of wind swooped 
down and made pockets and lanes in 
the fog, revealing the shore line for 
a few minutes and then the fog would 
settle down again in a gray and al- 
most impenetrable blanket. 

The lake was an old friend 
of mine; I had fished it 
many times and being fa- 
miliar with the location of 
various bars and hang-outs 
of the bass, concentrated 
my bait-casting to a certain 
area approximately three 
to five hundred yards in 
length and about one-half 
that distance in breadth. 

Casting over this bass 
brushpile thé first time, I 
luckily managed to snag 
into two fine bass which I 
placed on the stringer. Pull- 
ing into an open pocket of 
the fog I came upon a man 
whom I knew casually—in fact he was 
my next-door neighbor at the lake, rent- 
ing the cabin near mine. He was an 
excitable little chap of middle age, very 
deaf, and very near-sighted. He was 
still fishing and when he saw me he 
yelled: “Gettin’ any?” 

I held up my two bass and he nodded 
his head vigorously. 

“Fine! Fine!” he commented. 
Haven’t got any yet, but I’m goin’ to 
right soon.” 

I wished him luck and made a com- 
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He took with high erected comb 
The fish, or else the story home, 
And cooked it. 


Recording angels by his bed, 
Weighed all that he had done or 


said— 
And booked it. 
—Anon. 


cisco, 
rainbow 


C. N. Cadwallader, C. H. 

Roper, and George Burt, 

of Lincoln, Nebr.,  in- 
spect their catch! 





Jack Fricke 
Waldrup, San Fran- 
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Don _ Adams, _Interna- 

tional President, hooks 

a bass from pier of his 

Bantam Lake (Conn.) 
cottage. 


At left—Fred H. Sexton, 

Halifax, N. S., gets a 25 

pound salmon in Mus- 
quodoboit River. 


At right—Frank Miles, 

Vancouver, B. C., gaffed 

this 57-pound salmon in 
less than an hour! 


ment on the fogginess of the morn- 
ing. He failed to understand either 
remark because of his affliction. I 
cast on up the bar and out of his sight 
and in the course of a half-hour or 
so returned and again ran into him. 
He repeated his first inquiry and I real- 
ized that he failed to recognize me. I 
had hooked two more bass on this trip 
and the four were held up for him to 
see. 

“Lotta bass in this lake,” he said 
sagely and turned to his long cane rods. 





Sverre Lund, Stavanger, Norway, with 


salmon caught in Sand’s River, Ryfylke 
Our correspondent did not give the weight 
for fear no one would believe him! 


Well, to cut a long story short 
into this Brother of the Angle no !es: 
than ten times that morning. D 
time it happened I had one or ‘nore 
additional bass. It was useless to ye! 
or shout at him in an attempt to © ve4 
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Kankakee 
Rotarians- 
early morning’s 
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ND the Paradise I dream of, 
I hope to rest my soul, 
Will include among its pleasures, 
celestial fishing-hole. 
Rotarian Phil Carspecken. 
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catch! 



































S. Kendrick Guernsey, 
Orlando, Fla. with 100 
pounds of tarpon caught 
off Marco, Fla 
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Under cover of I rolled in the 
bottom of my boat in silent laughter. | 
The deaf and near-sighted individual, 
I saw, had mistaken my regular ap ‘ 
pearance, each time, for another fisher 
Each time I had appeared he had men 


fog 


tally totaled the previous catch with the 
latest—and the total ran into hun 
areds! No wonder he was amazed and 


a trifle warm, and a bit irritated! 

He naturally, a fallible fisher; 
nevertheless the tale went around that 
lake that on a certain morning 
dreds of bass been taken by a 
group of mysterious fishermen of whom 
I was one. I had caught, as I remem 


was, 


hun 
had 


ber it, about a dozen bass. Being 
questioned I maintained a mysterious 
silence aside from saying that I had 


not run across any other casters in the 
fog. And it is thus that fishing tradi 
tion is builded. 

As a matter of fact your real dyed-in 
the-wool Brother of the Angle is eve 
fallible—else the available supply of 
game and pan fish would promptly be 
depleted. Further, were he falli 
ble, the finest of all outdoor sports 
would cease to be a sport because the 
introduction of certainty would rob it 
of its keenest allurement. It’s the un 
certainty of angling that is basically the 
element on which the sport is builded 
—that and a hundred other items. 


not 


Two friends of mine—a staid pair of 
irreproachable conduct—a banker 
a lawyer, were once fiy-casting a cer 
tain lake in Northwestern Pennsy! 
Flies and bass bugs that had 
hitherto tempted the smal! 


and 


vania. 
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' 
Harry Botsford of Titusville, Pa., writer 
for this magazine and author of this ar- 
ticle, shows that he is a worthy disciple 

: of Isaac Walton. 





y identity; on the other hand it would 
ive been a direct violation of fishing 
ucs to row sufficiently close to en- 
ie his defective vision to see who I 
as—he was stil] fishing and I might 
ve seared the fish away. On my last 





Oliver Farrer and George 

Boyes of Hamilton, New 

Zealand, with a_ night's 
catch of sea fish. 


At left—Harry V. Bret- 

ney of Springfield, Ohio, 

hoists a sailfish at Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


At right—H. H. Brimley, 
Raleigh, N. C., with a 39- 
pound channel-bass from 


New River Inlet. 















mouth bass, on this day 
failed to hold their interest. 
The gentlemen, like all true 
anglers, were of a stubborn 
breed and they continued to 
flick their offering of flies 
into the lily pads and rush 
pockets. At last, fairly dis- 
gusted, they were about to 
pull in to the landing when 
the banker snapped a half- 
burned cigarette the 
water. 

Smash! A old 
he-bronzeback tore through 
the water and bit savagely 
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trip just as I came up to him another 
fisherman rowed up and managed to 
hold a shouted conversation with my 
casual friend. 

“I ain’t catchin’ any,” explained the 
still fisher, “but, by gosh, everyone else 
is! Say, mister, there’s been over a 
hundred bass caught right in this lake 
this mornin’, no foolin’! I seen ’em 
with my own eyes! Fellers fishin’ in 
here thicker than hops. Hundreds of 
bass bein’ took out of this lake and 
me not catchin’ a qne!” 


at the floating cigaret and 
carried it away in a great 
spectacular swirl. 

“Huh!” remarked the banker. 

“Hah!” commented the lawyer. 

The Banker opened his case, pulled 
out another cigarette and breaking it 
in two, snapped into the water the two 
halves. Again bass magically ap- 
peared, fought and lashed the water 
into foam and disappeared. 

Both of my friends, of one accord, 
turned to their tackle boxes seeking 
white lures—bugs or flies. Of one ac- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Bear Creek Canyon 
near Denver. 
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ee i lle Sunset on Fall River, high up in the Colorado 
ag! Ne Rockies-—an ever-changing inspiration to the artist 
buffalo graze peacefully 7 

in the Denver Mountain — 
Municipal Game Pre- 


serve. 
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Horseback riding is 

a delightful pastime in | 
this bracing atmos- | 
phere two miles above 
sea level. The trail is 
seventy-five miles north 
of Denver. 
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= pictures and those on the op- 
posite page show scenes in 

cky Mountain National Park. 
» places are within short touring 


PRE 


the 


All 


‘stance of Denver and have modern 


mping facilities. The system includes 
-elve national parks and _ thirty-two 


tional monuments. 
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Tourists pitch their tents in the shadow of Mount 
Evans where once the Indians had their tepees. 
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Stone pillars flank the MacFarland Gateway 
to the magnificent system of mountain parks. 









A rustic fireplace is 

found here, on Look- 

out Mountain, instead 

of the camp-fire of the 
Utes 


Grand Lake at the 
western entrance to 
the Park has a yacht 
club at an altitude of 
8,369 feet and there is 
keen competition at 
the annual regatta. 
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T WAS thrilling, an inspiring sight 
—six thousand boys, representing 
thirty-three different nations, en- 
camped on one broad plain. A 

magnificent forest surrounded the en- 
campment, six miles from the ancient 
city of Copenhagen. Druids have wor- 
shipped there in centuries past, and the 
kings and their retinues have hunted 
deer in the shade. But never have those 
trees looked down upon a stronger 
sight, or a vision more prophetic. 
Thirty-three national flags floated in 
the breeze; six thousand lads separated 
by tradition and race and civilization 
and language met and mingled in 
friendly comradeship on the common 
ground of boy interest. The occasion 
was the Second International Jamboree, 
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Around the World With the 
Boy Scouts 


By James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive of Boy Scouts of 
America 


when the Boy Scouts of all the world, 
camped at Copenhagen, Denmark, and 
competed for the World Scout. Cham- 
pionship. 

Without question, it was the greatest 
and most significant boys’ camp that 
has ever been held. It made one’s heart 
leap, and it inspired the hope that some 
day the nations of the world will live 
in a world friendly with mutual 
standards of living and of conduct. 
Here was a real demonstration of its 
possibility. During this week of camp- 
ing not one hint of discord or friction 
or lack of respect arose, but rather real 
affection developed between 
representatives of the dif- 
ferent nations and all were 
sorry when the last bugle 
call was sounded. 

The average American 
hardly realizes perhaps the 


as well as use them. Below: 

















salute—patriotism is one of the main points in the Scout code. 


April 


extent of the Boy Scout Movem: 
knows the Boy Scouts of Ameri 
the manly fellows in a khaki un 
who show up so well at parades 
guards of honor at conventions. 
knows something perhaps of Scout 
activities and the great influence 
Scouting has on the boyhood of a 
tion. Probably he thinks of it 
typically American institution 
might be surprised to know its extent 
outside of the United States. Scouting 
is organized in over fifty countries 
with a membership of over 2,000,000 
It is an inspiring thought, this of th: 
greatest boys’ club in the world, oper 
ing its doors in fellowship and friend 
ship to the boy from England and his 
brother from France, to the thin littl 
representative from Esthonia, to th 
lad from war-torn Belgium, to th 
youths from Czecho-Slovakia, Serbia, 
Roumania, Greece, from Sweden, 
Spain, in Egypt and in South America; 
it is an inspiring thought that after the 
ravages of war, there are these Boy 


Left: British Scouts studying a chart. They know how to make maps 


French Scouts lined up for the fiag 
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American troop won 
orld’s championship at 
Second International 
ree held near Copen- 

Scouts of  thirty- 
nations competed and 
boys were in the camp. 


the world over, 
ged to the high prin- 
of loyalty and 
iliness; and it is no 
in inspiring thought 
in every country, no 
ter how hard may be 
circumstances of their 
, there are still to be 
ind men with sufficient 
elfish devotion to give 
f their best energy with- 
recompense to the 
ervice of their boyhood. 
The Camping Program 
f the Boy Scouts calls to 
boys the world around. . 
The best proof of its ef- 
ficiency is that boys like 
It works. Significant 
s the fact that as a ruddy- 
cheeked English school boy stalks 
stealthily through his native woods, a 
slant-eyed Mongolian is slipping among 
the Japanese cherry trees, a stalwart 
little scout of South Africa drags his 
trek cart over the veldt, a group of 
French “Eclaireurs” are carrying their 
Scouting staves, and another group of 
American boys are gathering under- 


Photo: Brown Bros., N. Y. City 
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It takes 


gating the globe eight times. 
one minute for the bugler to blow 
reveille in each of the 3,000 camps. If 
each would blow in succession, begin- 
ning on the east coast of Maine, scouts 
in the Philippine Islands would not be 
called until the morning of the second 
day following. 

Boy Scouts all over the we.id go 
camping. Over 300,- 
000 boys spent a week 




















A French pioneer squad constructs a double-lock 
pine tree bridge in five minutes as part of a 45- 


minute demonstration. 


brush for their camp fire. Last year 
Boy Scouts spent approximately 1,400,- 
000 summer days in camp, a total of 
3,835 years of outdoor life. The distance 
traveled to and from camp averaged 
00 miles per boy, an aggregate of 10,- 
000,000 miles, or 400 times around the 
world. It is every boy’s ambition to 
wim one mile while in camp. A con- 
servative estimate of this distance at 
ne mile per boy (many swim that in 
ne day) is 200,000 miles, or 200 times 
round the Atlantic ocean, circumnavi- 


or more in camp last 
summer. Thousands of 
acres are added an- 
nually to camp-site 
buildings and new 
camp buildings have 
been erected. Winter 
camp is a big feature 






Hindoo Scouts practice 
first aid at Bangalore, 
Mysore, in South India. 


Dutch Scouts demonstrate 

the art of bandaging and 

manipulating an emergency 
stretcher. 
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when the icy winds blow and the mer- 
cury starts sliding down, our husky 
scouts bundle into sweaters and macki 
naws and hike to camp through the 
snow. Every Boy Scout—every boy for 
that matter—should spend at least two 
weeks in camp as a part of his educa- 
tion. The camp does much more than 
provide a pleasant recreation. It does 
more than make a sturdy body. Camp- 
ing gives direct and positive training 
of a vital sort. A well-conducted camp 
develops initiative anc resourcefulness; 
the boy is obliged to find many make- 
shifts, invent ingenious contrivances, 
employ his hands and his head to re- 
place the mechanics of civilization. 
Life in the woods quickens his senses 
to a thousand details of foliage, tracks, 
and birds. 
A Boy Scout camp is one of the 
greatest schools of democracy in the 
world. Every boy has a job and all 
boys working together make for the 
efficiency of the organization. Here 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Ground for Gibes? 


RTHUR HOBBS’ article in THE 

A ROTARIAN for November interest- 

ed me. I am a member and at the 

same time a reader of the Mercury. 

I have noted there and elsewhere the 

criticism and snappy comments which 
caused Mr. Hobbs’ article. 

However, I have visited a number of 
clubs here and there and my impres- 
sion is that there is some ground upon 
which these gibes may be based. We 
Rotarians are inclined to be smug now 
and then. We talk a lot of platitudes. 
The leading article in the last issue of 
THE ROTARIAN by Boardman is nuts 
for a man of Mencken’s type. Certain 
it is to me that we must stop adver- 
tising our goodness, our “noble” 
Any individual who does that in life we 
laugh at. We respect decency when we 
meet it, but we damn the man who 
advertises his decency. 


ideals. 


I am 100 per cent in sympathy with 


Mr. Hobbs’ five-line statement* which I 
attach below. We should never seek 
publicity as a club. We should “plant” 


things, see that individual members put 
’em across, and as a club remain un- 
heralded and unsung. I believe 
in Rotary, and want to see it accom- 
plish 50 per cent of its great purpose. 


Incidentally, I live near Geneva this 
year, and I have been studying the 
League of Nations. I came over “on 
the fence.” I’m off. I’m for the 
League. We, Rotary, claim we are a 
force for international amity, interna- 
tional friendships. What do we Rotary 
members know of the League? Have 
we studied it? As an organization 
have we made an honest attempt to see 
that each and every member knows 
what the League is, what it is trying 
to do, what it has done and is doing? 
England beats us there, and to that 
extent they are better Rotarians than 
we are. We in America sit tight and 
let Borah and Smoot talk, and we don’t 
know whether they are telling the truth 
or not. American politicians have 
hurled several monkey-wrenches where 
they thought they would gum up the 
works. They’d like to smash _ the 
League. Perhaps it should be. I’m not 
arguing that. My pointis: What does 
Rotary know about the merits of the 
situation? If we are really interested 
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VOXITANI ANION ON YON 





ETTERS discussing questions 
of special interest to Ro- 
tarians are invited by the 
Editors and as many as possible 
will be printed each month. 
These letters give the personal 
views of the respective writers 
and the Editors and Publishers 
are not responsible for state- 
ments made. 

This time we present one 
letter dealing with criticisms of 
Rotary and kindred organiza- 
tions—a subject discussed in 
articles by Will H. Gharrity and 
Hugh A. Baker in the March 
Number; and by Edward A. 
Silberstein in the January issue. 

The other letter deals with 
Anglo-American relations — a 
subject discussed on the 


editorial page of the February 
Number. 








in world amity, we should be behind 
the League or against it, intelligently 
one or the other. It seems to me cer- 
tain that we, throughout our member: 
ship, are not informed. 

RALPH DENNIS, 


Geneva, Switzerland, 
Rotary Club of Evanston, Ill. 


*“T am opposed to public action by the Ro- 
tary Club as an organization. Its influence 
should be made effective anonymously through 
its individual members.” 


Internationalism With a Local 
A pplication 


To THE EDITOR: 


Your editorial in THE ROTARIAN for 
February.on the present ill feeling be- 
tween Americans and Britishers ap- 
peals to this club as a timely call to 
Rotary to demonstrate its usefulness. 
The comments of U. S. legislators and 
newspapers on the rubber question, 
even applying the word “robber” to 
Great Britain, have certainly roused 
Canadians. Remembering U. S. action 
on cotton and wheat price stabilization, 
perhaps they should only smile. 

In Canada, we feel that U. S. action 
in allowing Chicago to divert so much 
water from the Great Lakes for a 
barge canal is surprising. Canada re- 


members how the U. S. handed | 

to China the Boxer indemnity, hoy 
left Cuba twice because it had give: 
word to do so, how it fed Russia, 

a score of other fine acts that gave t 
old world a new hope of a better da) 
Canada forgives the U. S. tactics i: 
the Alaska Boundary affair just as 
has forgiven the Fenian Raid. Cana 
dians know that such acts as these do 
not represent the real U. S. A man’s 
big brother sometimes does something 
everybody regrets afterwards. 

But Canada is now asking itself 
where Chicago’s diversion of lake water 
is going to end. Is the treaty cover- 
ing the disposal of Great Lakes water 
to be only a scrap of paper? What 
dependence can Canada ever place on 
a U. S. treaty, if this one is to be ig- 
nored? 

Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, sees its 
future compromised by the lowering of 
the lakes. Will the Rotary Club of 
Chicago stand by and see its city profit 
at the loss of Sault Ste. Marie, Can- 
ada? Do Chicago Rotarians stand for 
an action that injures Sault Ste. Marie 
Rotarians? 

The time has come for Rotarians in 
the U. S. to show that they are not 
willing to profit at the expense of Ro- 
tarians in Canada. International peace 
and goodwill in this case is not an ab- 
stract thing but something concrete and 
personal—a matter for individuals to 
decide. 

Canadians gratefully recognize that 
in the U. S. they have a magnanimous 
and kindly neighbor. They know per- 
fectly well that the U. S. is incapable 
of a really ungenerous action—given 
the time to think things over. They are 
confident that the same fine spirit of 
goodwill that has marked the relations 
of the United States to Canada for a 
century will continue to prevail. 

This club, however, believes that not 
till the nations adopt the Golden Rule 
in their relations with one another, wi!! 
the world have peace. Let Rotary In- 
ternational set its face towards the east 
and be the first to glimpse the glor'- 
ous rays of the dawn that will heral: 
Peace on Earth. 

With the most kindly Rotary gre«' 
ings to our American brothers 

J. W. CURRAN, 
Sault Ste Marie, Can. 
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( nusual Stories of Unusual Men 


Colonel Austen Colgate 


By W. H. RICHARDSON 


\LONEL AUSTEN COLGATE 
( one of the four living grand- 
ons of the founder of a great 
s who in 1806 did the very un- 
thing of opening his books with 
count in which he meticulously 
ed his obligation to The Silent 
er. At the same time the founder 
ired an altruistic background for 
who conduct the business today, 
explains why his descendants are 
; ready for personal service on 
ls, in campaigns, or wherever 

ic necessity shall require. 
in a recent Y. W. C. A. “drive,” 
nanaged by his nephew, Henry, the 
Colonel addressed the 600 women cam- 
paigners and incidentally revealed a 
family recipe for cooperation, ‘There 

; no pocket in a shroud.” He thought 
they might find the words in the 17th 
chapter of St. Mark! But it made lots 

f fun, and the drive went over. The 
Colgates were still more responsible for 
the financial success of the previous 
Jersey City Y. M. C. A. campaign 
which brought results in the form of 
a million-dollar building. Colonel Col- 
gate is still the treasurer and attends 
monthly board meetings with scrupu- 
lous regularity, just as he attends 
those of the Jersey City Rotary Club. 

When he is not at work he hunts, 
fishes, golfs, or does a little lawn bowl- 
ng. His friends teased him a bit 
about having beaten President Harding 
at the Southampton golf course; but 
that was nothing to the mock-compli- 
ments he received on another occasion. 
That time he was being financially as 
well as personally friendly to the first 
expedition sent out by the American 
Museum of Natural History to the 
Gobi Desert. The expedition found a 
nest of dinosaur eggs—and the Colonel 
had to take a great deal of chaff about 
the high cost of bad eggs. 

But his particular delight is to take 
out a party of the “boys” from his 
factory. Recently he took one such 
party to a Chamber of Commerce out- 
ng—and they came home with twenty- 
four out of a possible thirty of the 

t prizes for athletics. Even the 
forty gigantic Percherons around the 
‘actory know the Colonel, and you can 
ear their excited whinnying when he 

es along, calls them by name, and 
tributes lump sugar. 

ne of his latest philanthropies has 
veen a gift of $400,000 for the build- 





ing of Lawrence Hall 
at Colgate University. 
The hall is named for 
his pastor, Dr. W. M. 
Lawrence, whose pre- 
cept and example, the 
Colonel declares, put 
into his life whatever 
good there may be. 
The day that this do- 
nation was mentioned 
in newspaper  dis- 
patches the Colonel 
went to the Rotary 
meeting as usual and 
was just as genial as 
though someone had 
given him the money. 

His classification is 
“soaps and perfumes” 











and he has given new 
subtleties to “the art 
of the perfumer’- 


old as the trade may little exercise. 


be. company 


Colonel Austen Colgate of Jersey City, N. J., likes nothing 
better than to get away from directors’ meetings for a 


If he has some of his factory “boys” for 
so much the better. 


James Harvey (Sunny Jim) Spencer 


By CHARLES ST. JOHN 


NE has only to meet “Sunny Jim” 
to recognize his unusual make-up 
Closer study supplemented by planned 
questioning discloses his belief that 
bright thoughts and good turns are su- 
perior to material compensation. 
Besides earning the gratitude of thou- 
sands of children “Sunny Jim” added 
hosts of adults to his list of friends 
through his efforts to bring education 
to deaf mutes. 


To find the beginning of his story we 
go to the rural community of Ionia, 
Michigan. In that little town Jim be- 
came the head of the family when his 
father died and left a wife, a son, and 
Jim left school and be- 
It was a nat- 


two daughters. 
came the town newsboy. 
ural choice because his father’s brothers 
were both country editors. But Jim did 
not take quite the same path, instead 
he studied in his spare moments and at 
eighteen entered the government weath- 
er service at Washington, D. C. 
Qualifying as a meteorologist he was 


transferred to LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 


where he took charge of flood studies 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
Later he went to the University of Ne 
braska where he engaged in literary 
work. Many of his articles gave the 
viewpoint of the youngster familiar with 
the great outdoors. 

Another promotion took him to Du- 
buque, Ia., where he did further work 
on behalf of deaf children. He found 
that until the children were ready to 
leave home they had little chance for 
education so with the assistance of 
other Rotarians he got a law enacted 
which established day schools for the 
since 


deaf in several cities—a plan 


adopted by other States. 

Then he began to write poems, many 
of them since collected in “The Sunny 
Side of Life” published by a fellow- 
member of Baltimore Rotary. 

Now, when a further promotion has 
taken him to Buffalo, his friends real- 
ize that their State meteorologist took 
a little of the sunshine with him— 
though they are thankful for the gleams 
he brought and left. 
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TRIBUTE 
By Arthur Melville 


CRYSTALLINE words like glowing 
gems, 
These should my offering be; 
Phrases twined like flower stems 
Around a thought of thee. 


Opaline words thy grace to deck, 
Star-strung in filigree line; 

These for thy littlest, lightest beck 
If lapidary skill were mine. 


Tourmaline words of rarest gleam, 
All locked in a casket rhyme; 
Nestled in tissue of dearest dream 


To praise thee through all time. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE STALE PIPE 
By Berton Braley 


[ve known Fate’s smiles and I’ve 
faced her frowns, 

I’ve had my portion of ups and downs, 

And I do not whine, though I may not 
smile, 

When - game is tough and the luck is 
vile; 

I fill my briar, and in its smoke 

Most of my treubles become a joke. 

But oh believe me, I rant and rail 

When I turn to my pipe—and my pipe 
turns stale! 


When one’s a smoker a pipe is balm, 

A gentle comforter, filled with calm, 

And whether it’s busirtess or love that 
frets, 

A load of heartaches, a load of debts, 

Many a time the burden’s lifted 

And off on the clouds of smoke is 
drifted. 

But, all of my consolations fail, 

When I turn to my pipe—and my pipe 
turns stale! 


Yes, now and then there wiil come a 
space 

When a cob or a Dunhill falls from 
grace, 

When every pipe in the rack is dank 

And sour and sulky and clogged and 
rank, 

With sullen rancor and wrath replete 

And all your cleaning won’t make ’em 
sweet. 

And what, I ask you, does hope avail 

When you turn to your pipe—and your 
pipe turns stale? 


“The Man worth while is the man who 
can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong!” 
But I would say in a different way 
The words of that cheerful song; 
“The Man worth while is the kind of 
quy 
(I know I never could qualify) 
Who can stand life’s troubles without 


a kick 

When even his meerschaum makes him 
sick; 

Who can face his worries without a 
wail, 


When he turns to his pipe—and his pipe 
turns stale!” 
New York, N. Y. 


THE COAL FIRE 
By Sherman Ripley 


passe glowing coals with pleasant 
warmth renew 

My recollections of the tropic heat; 

I bathed and gloried in it, fronds re- 
plete; 

In rainbow mist, luxuriant I grew, 

Burned by the fiery sunlight piercing 
through. 

Huge saurian reptiles crept beneath 
my feet, 

While many toothed birds grotesquely 
beat 

Their leathern wings, and slaughtered 
as they flew. 


Ages before the rocks of half the world 

Rose from the vastness of the seas’ es- 
tate 

I lived and breathed with massive 
fronds unfurled; 

And now, tonight, within an iron grate 

I reproduce those scenes in dream- 
design, 

And span the years between your age 
and mine! 

Hartford, Conn. 


THE AVERAGE MAN 
By Christopher Grant Hazard 


Aoove things cold and critical, 
Perverse and analytical, 

Beyond that chilling lower air 
That must belittle and compare, 
There is a generous atmosphere 
Of warm appreciation. 

There 
The shrunken soul expands its wings 
And feels the power of doing things. 
So under ban and over praise 
Complete and average our ways. 


Catskill, N. Y. 
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THE MEN WHO LIKE 4) 
By Douglas Malloch 


STILL remember older me) 
I knew when I was just 
A lot of folks had money then, 
And others high position ha 
But these are not the men at all 
That all life long I still recal 
The men whose memory b 
joy 
Are men who used to like a 
They were not many: I could » 
Them quickly, if the truth wer 
The men who used to talk the s: 
To man and boy, to young ar 
The men who never shoved asid: 
The little lad, or hurt his prid 
For questions never did anno 
The men who used to like a bo 


I don’t recall the great or not, 
As greatness goes, in wealth or 
But not a man I have forgot 
Of kindly speech and kindly face, 
A man with time to tell the trut/ 
To little lads, to eager youth, 
Whom many matters might employ 
And yet who used to like a boy. 


There are some men that I admire, 
But there are others that I love; 

Some still are here, some aging sire, 
And some have gone to dwell above. 

Some men I love, now I’m a man, 


With love that ’way back there began 


When some would mend some broker 
toy, 
The men who used to like a boy. 
Chicago, Ill. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO 
FRIEND X 


By Mary and George Stevenson 


Ww. have a friend of the sterner sex, 


Who’s known to us as just plain X 


He’s proving himself so loyal and true, 


We believe his eyes are cast in blue. 


’Twas on a winter’s dreary day, 

A box of Chocolates came our way. 
Contained no name nor other test, 
But, full of meaning,—just Friend X 


A card soon followed on its trail, 
And carried with it a pretty tale. 


“Missed you, Tuesday, bet your neck’ 


Was the message, signed by X. 


We carefully scanned the Rotary list, 


Our aim and end to clear the mist. 
We tried to picture the full complez, 
Of this mysterious unknown X. 


He may be short, he may be tall, 
May have hair or none at all. 

He may use glasses, or wear specks, 
To us his name is simply X. 


He may be fat, he may be thin, | 

He might even own a double chin, 
May deal in pounds, yards or pecks, 
But to us, he’s simply our Friend, X. 


We guessed and guessed, but all in vain, 


We could not learn his given name. _ 
To whom to thank, we are perplex«’, 
As our only clue is just plain X. 


Whatever he does, or whoever he }:, 
We know he is one of our fifty-thre: 
Be he Ed or John,—Fent or Hecht 

Our many thanks to dear Friend 

Lockhaven, Pa. 
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Coreeds and | )eeds 


Neither Are Sufficient in Themselves 


VERY learned man once re- 
marked that: The proper 
study of mankind is man and 
following this idea I felt that 

in presenting this paper to the mem- 
bers of Rotary, I should perhaps do 
some good for the cause, if I analyzed 
the spirit of Rotary, and attempted to 
present a picture of a perfect Rotarian. 

Our classification as “Sky Pilots” 
seems to justify that position, for as 
a pilot in an aeroplane can get a bird’s- 
eye view of a portion of territory in 
line of his vision, and then is able to 
study the mutual relations of the parts, 
to the whole scene directly under him, 
so we, through training and practice 
oftentimes, even without knowing it, 
study men in order to understand 
humanity. 

It is a singular privilege to study 
fotary, as it is so vast in its scope, 
international in its ideas, and so noble 
in its motives. To be able to associate 
in common with men who practice this 
ideal is not only a priv- 


By L. S. Baluta 


erly cultivated soil; that means, if a 
person possess the natural virtues of 
honesty, truthfulness, decency, sobriety, 
nobleness, courage, etc., then religion 
and Christianity have a chance, other- 
wise, not. 

What does Rotary do today? To 
its everlasting credit, I submit, it takes 
the ordinary, or extraordinary man and 
trains him in habits of natural virtue, 
makes of him a better man, and then 
teaches him to go and put these good 
habits to work, for what? For his 
own personal advantage? No, not that, 
but for others. Hence Service apvve 
Self. And the moment you say “Above 
Self” your acts begin to partake of a 
religious atmosphere, because after all, 
what is religion? The Latin word 
relegare expresses it clearly. To bind 
back, knit closely; in other words to 
re-establish closer relations between 
the creature and the Creator, and be- 
tween man and fellow-man. And this 
Rotary is certainly striving after and 


is succeeding in accomplishing. Hence 
you have not only Rotary but Rotary 
International. Relations between men 
separated by seas and eontinents and 
yet knit together, for the working out 
of high ideals. Religious teaching will 
not fail if given a chance to sprout on 
the soil of natural virtues as we find 
them developing in the minds and 
hearts of our Rotarians, not only here, 
but throughout the world. Therefore 
members of our classification “the Sky 
Pilots” expect wonderful results from 
this modern movement called Rotary. 
In our day and age we hear a great 
deal about rights. Every one seems 
to have suddenly realized that he has 
rights; the good ladies, so long held 
in restraint, have now suddenly ac- 
quired “rights” to vote, to hold office, 
to be equal to man. More recently 
to smoke, to bob their hair, and to 
trot around in male attire. The little 
forlorn child is coming in for a spell 
of rights, and legislators are burning 
their midnight oil in de- 





ilege but a real pleas- 
ure and profit. For 
over two years it was 
my pleasant duty to 
study and observe the 
working of this organi- 
zation and I shall try to 
give the results of this 
study in the present 
paper. 

I find in Rotary a 
religious spirit. By that 
I do not mean a prefer- 
ence for any particular 
creed, but a deep and 
reverent regard for the 
things of the spirit. 
And apparently though 
not a religious institu- 
tion yet it holds an im- 
portant place as a 
school where one may 
lay a lasting foundation 
for religion to build on. 

We hear today the 
taunting cry that reli- 
gion has failed, that 
Christianity has not ful- 
filled its promise to the 
world. This may be so. 
But I do not believe it. 
Why? Religion and 
Christianity always 
produce results on prop- 


left ear. 


can do. 





The Mule and the Gold Mine 


T is said that once a mule discovered a gold mine— 
by the simple method of trying te kick a fly off his 
The mule’s master didn’t care what the mule 
was trying to do,—but was quite satisfied with the inci- 
dental result of the mule’s hoof colliding with the rock. 
A good many treasures have been discovered in such 
accidental ways, but it is probable that a geological 
survey would unearth more treasure than a whole herd 
of mules. 

Similarly, when men start out to seek for spiritual 
values one fanatic may find them; but a council of men 
of all creeds, where differences were waived and the 
only rivalry was a healthy competition in effort for the 
common good, would be a more likely method of reach- 
ing the desired result. 

Men will continue to be liberals or conservatives, 
aristocrats or democrats, and otherwise to run in pairs 
like shoes. Yet humanity limps on one shoe—and the 
higher the heel the more pronounced the limp. But 
the more pairs of shoes you have, the more things you 


Wherever you want to put the emphasis in your own 
concept of society, you will appreciate the tolerant spirit 
displayed in this article by a Catholic priest. 


vising legislative meas- 
ures to safeguard the 
infant before he is born, 
and after he comes into 
the world. Legislators 
will take care of his 
food pretty soon, of his 
hours of sleep, of his 
education, and so forth 
and so on. Because the 
child has rights. 

Now in this wonder- 
ful chorus, in perfect 
accord, we hear a small 
voice telling the world 
that this same mass of 
humanity also has ob- 
ligations and in the 
same proportions as 
they claim that they 
have rights. For every 
right presupposes a cor- 
responding duty. 

If there is anything 
that I admire about 
Rotary it is the insist- 
ence on obligations 
which it teaches. First 
you see it in the stress 
it puts on attendance. 
Why is this so impor- 
tant? Why, simply be- 
cause it’s an obligation. 

(Cont'd. on page 59.) 
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Observing the Public Code 
OME duchess is credited with saying “One’s morals 
like one’s bath should be one’s own affair.” They 
should—but also we must recognize that the community 
as well as the individual has an interest in the number 
of baths taken. For morals are simply those things 
which have been found expedient for the general good. 

Therefore in the long run the public code takes pre- 
cedence over the private code—and the law prescribes 
various forms of forcible scrubbing to be applied when 
necessary. This makes it somewhat risky for any in- 
dividual or group to endeavor to impose their special 
code unless it merely emphasizes current standards. 

The action of Rotary and other clubs of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y.; Newark, N. J., and other cities is a case 
in point. These clubs have secured, through co-opera- 
tion with the authorities, the elimination of certain 
salacious publications formerly sold on news-stands. 
There was no desire to enforce a private code, only the 
determination that the public code should be adhered 
to, that youthful minds should not be unnecessarily de- 
graded for someone’s profit. There was no desire to 
limit the freedom of professional studies; no wish to 
advertise indecency; no claim of superior virtue. But 
the clubs had resolved to protect those whose immatur- 
ity placed them at a disadvantage in evaluating such 
publications. 

Good literature and good art suitable for young peo- 
ple are now more plentiful, cheaper, than ever before. 
More codes are being written by professional and trade 
organizations than ever before. Therefore it seems 
strange that such a campaign should be necessary. It 
would not be if all parents were alive to their responsi- 
bilities, and all children were given enough good clean 
reading, movies, plays, etc. But it often happens that 
the ‘matter is considered closed after a law has been 
passed—though this is really the beginning, a declara- 
tion of what the public has found expedient. 

Rotarians—acting as parents without presuming to 
impose a club viewpoint—can do their share to insure 
that children shall at least have an even chance. 


Which Is More Important? 


T is rather a sorry commentary on modern civiliza- 

tion that after centuries of warfare, the god of war 
is still glorified in most of our school books and that 
every nation in the world is spending more money for 
warships and armament and standing armies and the 
various other accoutrements of war than is being spent 
for education. When will education and war assume 
rightful places in the program of the nations? Not 
until the people of the world come to know their rela- 
tive importance. As Mr. H. G. Wells has said and as 
Plato once said, “The test of the State is whether the 
Minister of Education or the Minister of War is the 
more important.” 


Boys’ Week Approaches 


O longer an experiment but a demonstrated su: 

cess as a means for focussing the thought of the 
community upon the potential possibilities for weal o: 
woe that are latent in boyhood, Boys’ Week comes on 
May ist with its clarion challenge to men who realize 
that they can pay their debt to the past only as they 
NOW serve the future. 

History is never capricious. Like causes under like 
conditions always produce like results! Today came 
logically out of yesterday. Tomorrow is being fash 
ioned by the boys of today. A “former” is worth more 
than a hundred “reformers.” 

Fall into line! The Boys’ Week program must not 
be permitted to fail of its ultimate because there were 
not enough men who would do whatever they were 
called upon to do in the Spirit of Service. 

If you are called upon, respond. If you haven’t been 
called upon, volunteer your services. 

Boys’ Week has become an international institution. 
It awakens men and women to their responsibilities to 
the boy. It arouses the boy to his duties as a citizen. 


The Classification Principle 

NE of the puzzling things in life is our inability to 
QO run a straight line. Every time we undertake 
to run one, it at least curves towards the earth, and 
perhaps leans towards or away from one of the mag- 
netic poles. In addition to the pull of gravity and of 
magnetism, we come up against all kinds of mountains 
and rivers which have to be crossed by scaling, bridg- 
ing, or boring, or by making a detour. 

It is somewhat the same with our principle of mem- 
bership-limited-by-classification, with only one man in 
each classification. We are trying our best to keep 
on a straight line, but unfortunately for us society is 
not scientifically organized into businesses and profes- 
sions. There are many overlappings, many almost-the- 
same-but-not-exactly situations and many “quite-differ- 
ent-and-yet—-” situations, which require thoughtful 
consideration and judicial decisions. Then there are 
also problems of expediency such as exempting the 
newspaper publishers, or the diplomats and consuls of 
foreign governments, from the one-man-to-a-classifica- 
tion limitation. Some day perhaps we will get around 
to exempting the representatives of religion. And 
eventually we may be able to include the manual crafts, 
or what is commonly known as labor, in the membership 
of Rotary. 

No matter how numerous the exceptions or how im- 
perfect the interpretations, we must make an honest ef- 
fort to run a straight line in establishing and assigning 
classifications in a Rotary club. To do less would be a 
betrayal of Rotary. 
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“[’ll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.”"—Midsummer Night's Dream. 














Recently some 15,000 U. S. school superintendents, members of the National Education Association, met in Washington, D. C 
Between sessions nearly seven hundred of them joined their fellow-Rotarians at the meeting of the Rotary Club of Washington. 
John H. Beveridge, of Omaha, is president of the Rotarian “educators”; Sam T. Neveln of Austin, Minn., is secretary-treasurer. 


Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, a Rotarian, was a speaker at this luncheon. W. 


Japanese Show Sympathy 
For Flood Victims 

ToKyo, JAPAN.—A cable to the Ro- 
tary clubs of Amsterdam, Utrecht, Rot- 
terdam, the Hague, of Holland; and 
Brussels and Ostend of Belgium, con- 
veyed the sincere sympathy of Tokyo 
Rotarians to those who suffered in the 
recent inundation of the low-lying lands 
n these countries. A subscription for 
the flood sufferers was immediately 
started by the Japan Times and was 
iided by several Rotarians. 


241 Veteran Employees 
re Guests of Club 
BURLINGTON, Ia.—At least three of 
the 241 employees who were guests of 
Burlington Rotary recently have been 
ith one company for more than half a 
entury. All the others have at least 
‘ quarter century of service to their 
redit, and since those invited did not 


of Washington, D. C. 


include department heads it is likely 
that other such records could be found. 
More than 300 people, including 83 per 
cent of the Rotarians, attended the 
meeting in honor of those who have 
contributed much to the city’s building. 


Start on Another Phase 
Of Boys Work 


LEBANON, IND.—With the Boy 
Scout movement well sponsored by 
community-wide support the Rotary 
Club of Lebanon turned its attentions 
to the boys and girls of the farms. Soon 
a Guernsey Calf club had been organ- 
ized and each of the 34 Rotarians had 
agreed to be the partner of some boy 
or girl who was taking an active inter- 
est in this branch of stock-raising. 
Recently the active and silent partners 
dined together, both Rotarians and Calf 
Club members finding mutual interests, 
and the dairy busniess is booming. 


L. Radcliffe is president of the Rotary Club 


Study Condition of Hospitals 
And Special Schools 


SHANGHAI, CHINA.—A special com 
mittee of Shanghai Rotary is making 
an investigation to see what the club 
can do to help the school for the blind; 
the orthopaedic hospital, child health; 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides; and the 
Russian school. The committee has 
made recommendations and 
club action will doubtless be forthcom- 
ing in the near future. 


Ida M. Tarbell Sees “Chic” Sale 
In “Mr. Lincoln” 


SCARSDALE, N. Y.—Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell was the guest of honor when 
Scarsdale Rotary entertained the White 
Plains club. The feature of the enter- 
tainment was the presentation by 
“Chic” Sale of his sketch “Mr. Lin- 
coln,” a dramatized version of Miss 
Tarbell’s story “He Knew Lincoln.” 
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One of the early accomplishments of the Rotary Club of San Antonio (Texas) was the securing of forty burros for the use of 
the kiddies in Brackenridge Park. These sturdy little animals are cared for by the city, and have been doing their bit for child hap 


“Chic,” who is a Scarsdale Rotarian, 
made a hit with his sketch at the 
Christmas Lambs’ Gambol in New 
York. 

Two hundred and twenty-five Ro- 
tarians, Rotary Anns, and guests en- 
joyed the sketch. The properties used 
for this staging of a Civil War vet- 
eran’s reminiscences included many 
family heirlooms loaned by local people. 

A second presentation of the sketch 
was made by Mr. Sale before the Ro- 
tary Club of Chicago in celebration of 
Lincoln’s birthday anniversary. Intro- 
duced as a war veteran from the 
Soldiers’ home at Springfield, the actor 
gave a realistic interpretation of “He 
Knew Lincoln.” 


Three Hundred Visitors 
At Charter Meeting 

NORTHVILLE, MicH.—When District 
Governor Yendall presented charter 
number 2201 to president R. A. Brooks, 
Northville Rotary was formally admit- 
ted to the circle of Rotary Interna- 
tional. The inaugural banquet was at- 
tended by 300 visiting Rotarians repre- 
senting 22 clubs in Canada or the 
United States. 


Celebrate Inauguration 
Of Air-Mail 

DEARBORN, MicH.—When the new 
air-mail route was established between 
Dearborn and Chicago and Dearborn 
and Cleveland-—thereby linking Dear- 
born and Detroit with the transconti- 
nental air-route, the Dearborn Ro- 


piness for several seasons. 


tarians prepared a special greeting 
card which was sent by the first plane 
to the Chicago office of Rotary Inter- 
national and to each Rotary club on 
the transcontinental route. “As this 
new medium of communication draws 
communities closer together in com- 
merce,” says the greeting, “so Rotary 
brings men closer together in good- 
will.” 


New Club Is Active 
In Scout Work 

DYERSBURG, TENN.—Bolton Smith of 
Memphis, past governor of the former 
Sixteenth District and a vice-president 
of the National Council of Boy 
Scouts was the chief speaker at a 
special Scout luncheon of Dyersburg 
Rotary. On this occasion the local 
club entertained all members of the 
Dyersburg Scout Council and the Scout 
executives for West Tennessee. Five 
members of Dyersburg Rotary are also 
members of this Council. 


Governor Has 
Fine Homecoming 

YONKERS, N. Y.—Some 350 Rotari- 
ans and guests, representing every one 
of the 40 Rotary clubs in this district, 
gathered at Yonkers to honor District 
Governor Jim Garrity when he made 
an Official visit to his home club. Among 
those present were Mrs. Garrity; May- 
or Walsh; Ray Knoeppel, past district 
governor of the 29th; Walter F. Has- 
kell, president of the Yonkers club, and 
a representative body of citizens. 


Jim was presented with a book of 
eulogistic letters written by the presi- 
dent of each club he has visited, and a 
chime clock—the gift of the local club. 
Mrs. Garrity received a huge bouquet 
of old-fashioned flowers. 


“Light Seeking Light 
Doth Light of Light Beguile” 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—Among its 
other activities the Rotary Club of 
Melbourne has a fund for the benefit of 
children living in lighthouses. A re 
cent report showed that $55 had been 
collected for this fund at one meeting 
and that toys, etc., were being secured. 


Wins Medal for Service 
To Community 


JACKSON, MicH.—George E. Luther, 
chairman of the program committee 
and one of the senior members of the 
local Rotary club, received the medal! 
offered annually by the club for the 
citizen rendering the best service to th« 
community “outside the lines of their 
business” during the year. The com 
mittee making the selection included 
the mayor, the president of the county 
supervisors, and three Rotarians. This 
is the second year the medal has been 
awarded and the committee making the 
award asked special action by the Ro- 
tary directors before giving the meda! 
to a club member. The directors held 
that if Mr. Luther, in the opinion of 

(Continued on page $8) 
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~ SAIL ON THE HOMERIC 





equipped rooms with 
binges of exquisite taste 
sppointments that assure 
¢ comfort. 





Sa ] \ 














Company’s Offices 


Atlanta. . : Haas-Howell Bldg. 
Baltimore . . .308 North Charles Street 
Bate... = «ioe ote 84 State Street 
Calgary, Alberta . . Land Building 
Chicago . . 127South State Street 
Cleveland . 1951 East 6th Street 
Dallas . Cotton Exchange Building 
Detroit . ._ Majestic Building 
Galveston. Cotton Exchange Building 
Halifax. . . 126 Hollis Street 
Houston Cotton Exchange Building 


Los Angeles . . . 510 So. Spring Street 
Minneapolis . . 1218S. Third Street 
Mobile . . 78t. Michael Street 


ee ee eee McGill Building 
New Orleans . 219 St. Charles Street 
New York. ..... No. 1 Broadway 
LO aa Flatiron Building 


Philadelphia . 15th and Locust Streets 
Pittsburgh . Arcade, Union Trust Bldg. 
Portland, Me... . a Congress Street 


Quebec . 3 Dalhousie Street 
St. John, N. B. ” 108 ro William St. 

eS EE eee Pe 1019 Pine St. 
San Francisco. . . . 460 Market Street 
Seattle... . . . .619 Second Avenue 


Toronto . . 55 King Street, East 
Vancouver . Granville and Pender Sts. 
Washington .. . . 1208 F. St., W. 

WUMNEE sb 5k 5 aes 286 Main Street 


or any authorized steamship agent. 


Stipe af Splendor 


a 


Real divans— with luxurious 


cushions. Truly restful. 


on the parquet fioor of 
the Homeric’s spacious lounge. 


Dancing 








See a — 










AIL on the Homeric for pleasure-crowded days of ease. 
Broad decks to stroll on, great salons to lounge in, mod- 
ernly perfect rooms to live in. All in all, the sort of ship one 
takes again and again—because she has an unobtrusive air of 
extreme luxury. 
The Homeric together with the famous Olympic and the 
Majestic, world’s largest liner, compose the White Star Line's 
Magnificent Trio. They maintain a regular service of Saturday 
sailings from New York to Cherbourg and Southampton 


The lofty standard of ocean comfort and cuisine which finds 
its fullest expression on such great liners extends throughout 
all our ships and services. 


LIVERPOOL WEEKLY SERVICE 
For those who wish to cross more leisurely we suggest our 
famous Big Four. 
Adriatic Baltic Cedric Celtic 

These splendid liners, each over 20,000 tons, call at Queens- 
town (Cobh) en route to England. They land you at Liverpoo! 
adjacent to the charming Shakespeare country. You travel 
through beautiful rural England direct to London. The Cedric 
and Ce/tic call eastbound at Boston for the convenience of New 
England passengers. 

A weekly service is also maintained to Liverpool from Montreal 
via the short, scenic St. Lawrence route. Only four and one-half 


days on the open sea. 


LONDON FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE 


Two new ships of unique attraction, carrying First Class passen- 


gers only. 

Minnewaska Minnetonka 
Ships with a club-like atmosphere and service 
that rarely fail to make of each passenger a 
warm enthusiast. You debark in the heart 
of London—taxi to your hotel. (Call at 
Cherbourg eastbound.) 











- 

ANTWERP WEEKLY SERVICE 
This service to Antwerp, the tourist's 
convenient gateway to Europe, 1S 
maintained by four splendid ships 
u which offer a complete range of types 

“a and prices of accommodation 
Belgenland Lapland 

Pittsburgh Zeeland 

\ There are accommoda- 

’ tions in the above services 

} to fit every purse and plan. 


Write us about your travel prob- 
lem. We shall be pleased to send 
you helpful information and liter- 
ature. 


- 


HITE STAR “LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 


- INTERNATIONAL 


MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Rotary Club Activities 


the committee, merited the award, his 
membership should not bar him. 

George served as chairman of the 
county Red Cross chapter and has been 
instrumental in helping many ex-serv- 
ice men, many destitute families, many 
ex-convicts, and in guiding many aliens. 
The presentation was attended by rep- 
resentatives of various city and county 
civic organizations. 


Florida Boom 
Swells Attendance 


St. Perersspurc, FLA.—Attendance 
records were broken at St. Petersburg 
Rotary when almost four times as 
many visitors as regular members at- 
tended the weekly luncheon at the new 
$2,000,000 hotel at the invitation of 
Rotarian Jack Taylor, of Pasadena. 
The new hotel is said to be a fine ex- 
ample of adapted Spanish architecture. 
Arthur T. Morey told of his success 
in the application of Rotary principles 
to the steel business; a further use of 
these same principles was made when 
it was voted that each member con- 
tribute the price of a regular luncheon 
to the boys’ work fund. The local club 
has about eighty members. 


Award Gold Medals for 
Highest Character 


St. CATHERINES, ONT.—In October, 
1923, the local Rotary club presented to 
St. Catherines Collegiate Institute a 
deed of gift providing for the annual 
purchase of two gold medals, one for 
the boy and one for the girl selected 
by fellow-students as displaying the 
highest character during their career 
at this school. 

The deed further provides for the 
purchase of a tablet on which the 
names of the medal winners shall be 
inscribed each year. The medals 
awarded for 1924 went to Helen Rob- 
ertson and McAllister Perkins; those 
for 1925 to Irene Arnold and John Col- 
lins. Both 1925 medalists have been 
active in school and church affairs. 


New Sort of Initiation 
Arouses Interest 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—The committee on 
Rotary education decided that every 
initiation of Waukesha Rotarians 
should shed some light -on “What- is 
Rotary?” The committee further de- 
cided that to bring this lesson home to 
the greatest number, the next initiation 
should be staged at a joint meeting of 
the Waukesha and Oconomowoc Rotary 
clubs at Oconomowoc. Having secured 
the approval of their club officers, the 
committee made plans accordingly. The 
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initiates were given Rotary literature 
to study, but were warned that some 
individual spontaneity might also be 
needed. The other club members were 
kept in the dark—all but a few who 
were assigned certain Rotary topics 
with admonitions to “make it brief.” 


After the customary exchange of 
greetings between the clubs the gavel 
was handed to the chairman of the 
Waukesha educational committee, and 
the initiates started answering the 
stock questions. But suddenly the line 
of interrogation shifted, and inquiries 
like these warned the audience that 
something new was coming: “Are you 
in direct contact with your employees?” 
“Have you anybody associated with you 
in business?” “What are your respon- 
sibilities to your partner?” “To your 
competitor?” “To the public?” Even 
Rotary’s obligations to dumb animals 
were expounded by one initiate, who ex- 
plained that, as a veterinary, he must 
try to alleviate the suffering of a dog 
or horse without expectation of finan- 
cial reward. 

So it went on, the inquisitors started 
on their fellow-members, the hosts, the 
officers, and everybody roared when, on 
a demand for the directors to stand up, 
one of them had to be prodded by his 
neighbor because he had temporarily 
forgotten that he held the position. The 
rapid fire of questions was followed by 
extemporaneous remarks on the sym- 
bolism of the emblem, club songs, and 
finally after a speech on the value of 
membership, each of the new Ro- 
tarians was presented with a copy of 
the Code. The Waukesha club has been 
asked to put on a similar initiation in 
other cities. 


Raise $2,000 
For Poor Relief 


MaAnHony City, Pa.—The benefit show 
sponsored by the city police department 
netted something like $2,000 for the 
soup kitchen and other forms of relief 
work. Local Rotarians were active on 
the various committees in securing the 
use of the theater, and in other ways. 


Celebrate Anniversary and 
Prepare for New Efforts 


SoMERSET, Pa.—The local Rotary 
club celebrated the first anniversary 
with every member present and four 
visiting members came from Meyerdale, 
the only other town in the county with 
a Rotary club. Nineteen members of 
the Somerset club made perfect attend- 
ance during the year. The two clubs 
in Somerset County are making a crip- 


pled-children survey and one of the 
features of the anniversary prog -1m 
was a movie filmed at Johnston 
pital, where the orthopaedic war js 
also maintained by a service club. 
Somerset club has decided to wn jer. 
write a $2,500 Chautauqua progam 
this year, and to support Scout work. 
Troops of 75 boy, and 35 girl, Scouts, 
were organized in the first week of the 
campaign. 


Dedicate Tree To 
Each Past President 


CHEROKEE, IA. — The local Rotary 
club dedicates a tree to each past pres 
ident of the organization. The retiring 
president. selects the place where the 
tree shall be planted and a speica! com- 
mittee, headed by the banker member, 
does the rest. 


Send Letter To 
Honor Students 


MONTPELIER, VT.—The local Rotary 
club sends a special letter to the high- 
school students whose names appear on 
the honor roll after examinations. The 
last paragraph of that letter sums up 
the whole very well. It reads: 

“May we urge you to still further 
efforts to insure your continued high 
standing. This will add to the joy and 
value you will gain from school. It 
will go far toward establishing your 
success in after life. It will also be 
an encouragement and a challenge to 
us who after all are still going to the 
school of life, but only a little farther 
along than you are.” 

The appreciation of the students is 
shown by acknowledgements received 
by the Boys’ Work Committtee and by 
the fact that the list of honor pupils 
increased from 29 last October to 38 
in February. 


Spend More Than $5,000 
On Boy’s Camp 


BRUNSWICK, GA.—At a special meet- 
ing the local Rotarians dedicated a 
boys’ camp, complete with log cabins, 
large artificial lake, shower baths, 
drinking fountains, etc. One Rotarian 
donated the land on Long Island and 
further offered to give ten per cent of 
any cash subscriptions up to $10,000. 
Another Rotarian offered an additional 
ten per cent of the cash, and a local 
development company gave additional 
acreage. With the assistance of a few 
other citizens the Brunswick Rotarians 
have already raised and spent over 
$5,000 and the work of improvement ‘s 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Every-day magic 


Cuairs that flop into beds .. . bags that suck up dirt. . . tiny 
ticking things that count all day long for you. Day- 
light any night just by pushing a button. A stream that never 
stops till you turn off a faucet. Any voice you want, talking 
to you from a cage on your desk or wall. Actions of yester- 
day, of people miles away, going on on a curtain before you. 
Stilled throats singing to you from discs; distant throats 
singing to you from nothing! 


Uncanny, daily magic—this, due to national advertising. 
Advertisements have given you flashlights, telephones, type- 
writers, automobiles, cold creams, motion pictures. They 
have given you new eyes, new ears, new hands, new 
feet, new faces, new emotions. They have urged such 
wide use, so lowered prices, that almost wishes are autos, 
almost beggars can ride. Through advertisements you’ve 
laid down the shovel and the hoe. You can buy a whole har- 
vest ready-to-eat in cans. You’ve hung up the fiddle and the 
bow, for a radio. There’s little old-time work left in this age 
of amazing short-cuts. 


af 


Read the advertisements—they keep you 
to the fore of modern life 
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Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to top notch— 


strong, healthy, efficient—you must know how 


and what to eat. 


The body is a machine. It demands certain 
quantities and qualities, and only under favor- 
able conditions will the body do its most efh- 
cient work. 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a con- 
densed set of health rules—every one of which 
may be easily followed at home. It tells how 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 
through years of exhaustive scientific research. 
It will give you a new idea of life and its 
possibilities. 


The book is free. Write for it now. 


Box 22, Battle Creek, Mich. 


HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 


Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR 























“A City Is Known by Its Hotels’’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1,000 Guests 
Harry 8S. Bond 
Rotary Luncheons Mondays, 
at 12:15 


WANT TO SELL 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


YOUR FLORIDA PROPERTY? 
Want a Just Appraisal of It? 


We have a plan of equine ont eftne Gee we 
would be glad you about, if you will so 
advise us. 

COOPER AND COOPER, INC. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 














The Rotary Club Meets 
IN MONTREAL 7< Rotary Club Meets 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 
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(Continued from page 38) 
still going on. The camp will be 
to all boy organizations in this se 
of the country. Buildings are of 
pine timber found on the island, h 
cement floors and every modern 
venience. 


Chamber of Commerce Formed 


After Rural-Urban Meeting 


SIMCOE, ONT.—Recently the Sim 
Rotary Club tendered a banquet to re) 
resentatives of every agricultural . 
ganization and service club in Norfo|k 
County. As a result the Norfolk 
Chamber of Commerce was formed 
improve the agricultural methods ani 
production standards of the neighbor 
ing farms. The banquet was arranged 
when Rotarians, impressed by a speech 
of G. G. Bramhill, district representa 
tive of agriculture, desired to have the 
address repeated for the benefit of a 
larger audience. 


In its nine months of existence Sim- 
coe Rotary has raised $6,000 for a sun- 
room at the county hospital; done im- 
portant work for crippled and under- 
privileged children; lent financial aid 
to advertising for the tourist trade, and 
is now considering a summer camp for 
underprivileged children. 


“Great Oaks from 
Little Acorns Grow” 


FALLON, NEVADA. — When Harry 
Clinton of Fallon sent a few pine-nuts 
to his brother, Rotarian Francis Clin- 
ton of New York city he little 
realized that he was starting a re- 
forestation work. But that is what 
happened, for Francis Clinton planted 
some of the nuts and found that the 
young shoots grew twelve inches the 
first year. Jater he informed the |ocal 
scouts of his experiment and the boys 
sent west for pine-nuts so that they 
could try it for themselves. 


Now the Fallon paper is suggesting 
that the Nevada boys’ clubs might take 
up the work—and might even experi- 
ment with some of the sturdier pines. 
It is further suggested that instead of 
lamentation about barren hills, people 
might try to effect a change so that 
the next generation shall not have to 
repeat the wail. 


Student Loan Fund 
Is Lasting Memorial 


CHESTER, Pa.—When David Coulter 
died the local Rotarians and others 
who had known of his efforts for civic 
welfare decided to start a memorial 
fund so as to carry on at least one of 
the benevolent enterprises in which he 
had engaged. Accordingly, in Decem- 
ber, 1923, they started a student loan 











fund, to which each member might 
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voluntary contributions. Already 

has been subscribed, of which 
has been loaned to students work- 
heir way through college. The 

are to be repaid within four 
rs after graduation with interest at 

per cent, so the students do not 
that they are accepting charity. 
1yments are already coming in, and 
club feels that the memorial will 
erpetual. 


Face the Facts 
In Business Methods 

HAMILTON, NEW ZEALAND.—The Ro- 
tary Club of Hamilton is reported to 
e compiling a code of business ethics 
as practieed at present. The work is 
said to be very educational for the 
members and it is intimated that most 
of them had not previously appreciated 
what a gap there is between what is 
advocated by the Rotary club and what 
is actually practiced. But the club is ap- 
parently seeking demonstrable facts 
and an honest survey of business con- 
ditions as they are—rather than talk- 
ing about what they should or should 
not be. 


The Circus 
Came to Town 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—“It was a circus.” 
That phrase both literally and figur- 
atively describes what local Rotarians 
declare to be the best Ladies’ Night 
meeting held in the club’s ten years of 
existence. There was not a_ single 
speech—but there were three hours of 
fun, beginning with the banquet and 
going right through with the “Gastonia 
quartet,” a humorous monologue about 
music, a mind reading act, and the 


circus itself. There were valuable 
prizes, favors, souvenirs, assembly 
songs. 


The 300 or so members and guests 
found the place permeated with the 
pleasantly acrid scent of tan-bark. 
There were toy animal souvenirs at 
each plate, the ice cream was in ani- 
mal moulds, the table cloth was 
decorated with more animals cut out of 
crepe paper. There was the “grand 
entrance to the big show” in the lobby; 
and the “grand opening procession,” 
with an energetic, whip-cracking ring- 
master to introduce the “feeroshus 
hyeena” and all the other masked and 
costumed “turns.” There was a brass 
band to produce emphatic rhythms and 
4 group of clowns to furnish quips and 
Spectacular falls. And perhaps there 
was the memory of small boys and 
circus tickets earned by much water- 
hauling. 
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and when June rolls 
‘round the Denver 
Host Club will corral 
you—and the ladies, 
too—and brand you 
with the lasting 
Spirit of Western 


Blue 

Bird 
Lake 
Rocky 


Mountain 


be done to keep you rotatin’ from one interesting point to 
another—before, during and after the Convention, June 14 to18. 


Denver, the Gateway to 12 National Parks and 32 
National Monuments, has more scenic trips, by rail and auto, 
of a day to two weeks, than any other city in the world. 


Colorado has two National Parks—Rocky Mountain and 
Mesa Verde—Four National Monuments —Fifteen National 
Forests with 500 lakes and 6,000 miles of fishing streams. 
There are over 8,000 miles of scenic auto highways in 
Colorado that wend their way through pine-clad canyons 
and over snow-wrapped passes, revealing 
the Rocky Mountains in majestic grandeur. 





Every mile you travel in Colorado has its own 
attractions. No writer can exaggerate them or 
artist do them justice. Come and enjoy them 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


that tells you Where to Go, What to 
, mam See and How to Enjoy the Scenic 
- Wonderland of Colorado. 
AND PUBLICITY Every Mile Is a Picture 
in Denver's Mountain 


DENVER SS —4& 


CHAMBER OF 
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Pike’s Peak or Bust! 


While the lure of gold was the pri- 
mary cause in the settlement of Colo- 
rado, other industries now rival it. 
There is sugar. Somehow we think of 
sugar production as being confined to 
the tropical or semi-tropical climates. 
And yet there was produced in Colorado 
last year beet sugar worth $24,000,- 
000.00, representing nearly a third of 
the beet sugar produced in the entire 
United States. There are sixteen pro- 
ducing sugar factories within the state, 
and two under construction. One of 
these latter will produce molasses. A 
drive along the boulevards which trav- 
erse the beet fields, with their rows 
upon rows of beets stretching away in 
the distance, is something to be remem- 
bered for years. Because of its huge 
production, Colorado manufactures 
great quantities of candy. It is esti- 
mated that the yearly candy sales 
within the state alone amount to 
$10,000,000.00, or about $10.00 per 
capita per year. 

Colorado is, of course, located in 
what is termed the arid belt of the 
West. That is, there is not sufficient 
rainfall to grow crops. This makes 
necessary extensive irrigation projects. 
Some of these have been constructed 
by the Federal Government under the 
Reclamation Act of 1902. Others are 
private enterprises. An _ interesting 
illustration of the lengths to which it 
has been necessary to go in some cases 
to obtain sufficient water—an illustra- 
tion of how precious water actually is 
in the arid regions—is the several en- 
terprises which bring water from the 
more humid western slope of the Rock- 
ies to the eastern slope, crossing over 
or through the Continental Divide in 
so doing. One of these canals crosses 
over the divide at Berthoud Pass. 


[N SPITE of this water handicap, the 

great quantities of sugar beets al- 
ready mentioned are grown by irriga- 
tion; a dairy industry valued at nearly 
thirty million dollars is supported; sev- 
eral million head of livestock are fed 
each year; great acreages of fruits and 
vegetables are raised and canned; and 
all of the companion industries are 
supported—all by irrigation. The rich- 
est farms on the continent are located 
in the irrigation district around Gree- 
ley, Colorado, north of Denver. The 
great systems of irrigation canals wind- 
ing about over parts of the state like 
monstrous serpents, are a source of in- 
terest and wonder to the dweller in the 
more humid parts of the world. 

Eight large meat packing plants 
consume the product of Colorado’s 
ranges. Denver has become the largest 


(Continued from page 14) 


feeder sheep market in the world, and 
is third in point of total sheep receipts. 
The city is also the fourth largest 
feeder cattle market. Through the 
Denver stockyards a continual stream 
of livestock passes, and here may be 
followed the progress of the beef from 
the cattle cars through all the steps of 
slaughter and packing until it returns 
again to the freight or refrigerator 
cars for shipment to all parts of the 
world. 

The oil and gas fields in various parts 
of Colorado, particularly in the Fort 
Collins district, have just come into 
national prominence by their produc- 
tion. The mineral wealth of the state 
in addition to this and the precious 
metals, consists of almost limitless 
fields of oil shale and coal. We hear 
rumors of the disappearance of coal 
and oil. The state geologist of Colo- 
rado estimates that there is located 
within the borders of Colorado sufficient 
oil shale to produce ten times as much 
oil as has ever been taken from all of 
the oil wells in America. He estimates 
the coal supplies of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, most of which lies in Colo- 
rado, as sufficient to supply the United 
States for 1,500 years at the present 
rate of consumption. Many of these 
huge resources are untouched. And 
many of them are located in mountain- 
ous sections still inaccessible to trans- 
portation. 

A great six-mile railroad tunnel 
through the Rockies now occupies the 
stage of greatest interest in Colorado. 
This is known locally as the Moffat 
Tunnel by reason of the fact that it will 
be located on the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railroad—the “Moffat” Road. David 
H. Moffat was one of the great pioneer 
spirits of Colorado, and he spent his 
fortune in an effort to find an efficient 
transportation route across the Rockies 
rather than around them. This great 
tunnel was begun in 1923. It is ex- 
pected to be complete by the latter part 
of 1926, and will cost nearly ten million 
dollars. It will be one of the great rail- 
way tunnels of the world—the longest in 
North America. The tunnel will help 
make more accessible the natural re- 
sources of the state. It will, moreover, 
be used in bringing water across the 
Continental Divide to the eastern slope. 
The Victory Highway passes directly 
by the western portal of the tunnel, 
making it easily accessible to visitors. 

Possibly the great business of Colo- 
rado, however, is the entertainment of 
visitors from all parts of the world. 
The natural beauty within the borders 
of the state comprises every type of 
scenery and grandeur imaginable. Pos- 


sibly the most impressive scene of 

at least to the dweller in less np 
tainous sections who sees it for th, 
time—is the snowy range lying we. of 
Denver and always visible fron 
city. The great peaks of perp 
snow comprising the ranges stretc! 
hundreds of miles along the we 
horizon. 


OCATED within the state are many 
national parks. The city of Denve, 
is the officially recognized gateway : 
twelve national parks and thirty-two 
national monuments. The city, with 


excellent and ample hotel accommoda 
tions is well able to care for all visitors 
who come. For their pleasure and fo: 
the benefit of her own citizens, the city 
has developed a system of more than 
forty municipal mountain parks, large 
and small, throughout the territory 
lying in the foothills west of the city. 
These are in addition to about the 
same number of parks and playgrounds 
within the city limits. Broad scenic 
boulevards connect these mountain 
parks, making them easily accessible. 
Buffalo Bill is buried on the topmost 
point of Lookout Mountain, overlooking 
Denver, in one of the city’s mountain 
parks. His grave is the mecca for hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists each 
year. The fact that more than fifty 
million dollars was expended within 
Colorado in 1925 by tourists gives some 
idea of the number of yearly visitors 
who enjoy the parks and scenery of 
the state. For the motorist travelling 
in the state by automobile there are 276 
camping grounds. The largest of these 
is at Denver, in which more than fifty 
thousand tourists registered last year. 


Golfers may play golf in Colorado on 
the highest golf course in the world, 
8,600 feet above sea level, in the moun- 
tains fifty-five miles west of Denver at 
Empire, Colorado. A broad mountain 
boulevard extends from Denver to 
Empire. Yachting may be enjoyed on 
the highest yachting lake in the world 
—Grand Lake on the western slope of 
the Rockies, 8,370 feet elevation. Skiing 
may be indulged in throughout the sum- 
mer on any one of several accessible gla- 
ciers. Indeed, one of the ski clubs holds 
an annual ski tournament on July 4th 
of each year on the breast of St. Mary’s 
glacier, 12,000 feet above sea leve!. 
Near the southern border of the state, 
in the Mesa Verde National Park, are 
some of the most interesting ruins of 
the continent—those of the Cliff Dwel- 
lers. Nearly a thousand hot and col 
mineral springs pour out their healing 
waters in Colorado. Every conceivable 
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f mineral water may be found, 
¢ relief or cure for almost every 
ill the flesh is heir to. In one 
the largest, at Steamboat 
;, Colorado, there are 157 springs 
ninety-nine kinds of healing 
The famous Manitou Spring 
at Manitou, near Colorado 
. xs, is known throughout the na- 
Other well-known groups of 

gs, at longer or shorter distances 

f Denver, are located at Idaho 
S gs, Eldorado Springs, Hot Sul- 
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phur Springs, Glenwood Springs, 
Pueblo, Golden, and Boulder. 

So delightful is its climate and so 


varied are its interests, that the state | 
of Colorado has been called “the na- | 
tion’s playground” by some. And | 
those who visit it are always reluctant 

to leave. That was true of the visitors | 


whose official slogan—67 years ago— 


was “Pike’s Peak or Bust!” and it will | 


be true, without doubt, of those who 
make that their unoffictal slogan in 
June. 


A Short Story—With a Moral 


By FRED D. VAN AMBURGH 


Editor of “The 


ET me tell you a story of a man 
i and his experiences and then I 
shall try and end the story with some 
suggestive thoughts that, if heeded, 
will be of tremendous help. 

The furniture van had left the house, 
on its way to a second-hand shop. The 
man who once owned the little home 
walked across the bare floor toward the 
front door, for he was leaving the house 
forever. 

On the wall, near the telephone, hung 
a small sheet of paper covered with 
many names and numbers. 

The first name of all was “Marion,” 
and this was followed by the telephone 
number of the greatest girl the man 
ever knew—the girl for whom he had 
built the house that they had called 
“Home.” 

Then there were the telephone num- 
bers of a store, a grocer, and a florist, 
and over at the right were the call 
numbers of two of the leading theaters 

for the couple had been successful. 

Directly below these numbers was the 
telephone call of the place where the 
man worked for years—worked until 
the bank failed. 

Then there were several names and 
numbers written as of only temporary 
importance—places where he had 
worked for a few days. 

Then a doctor’s name appeared, then 
a nurse’s, followed by that of a drug- 
gist, and at last the name and number 
of a funeral director. And here you 
have a page from the beginning of a 
happy home to the bitter end. 

And that page was the sheet of paper 

the once proud owner of that happy 

home took with him out into the open 
world. 

Life is a strange story. We strug- 
gle to acquire a home, we strive to 
win the affections of some one, we suc- 
ceed in matters of money, and things 
seem to move along and we are called 
successful; but when we reach this 
period of recognized success, we are 
ften without realizing it, in a very 
langerous position. 


Silent Partner” 


Somehow we feel that we shall always 
be successful and we begin spending 
too much money. This attracts the 
attention of men who live by their 
wits and these men lay traps to catch 
us and our cash. 

Suddenly we awaken to the fact that 
our assets have dwindled; then our tired 
nerves snap under the strain and sick- 
ness follows. 

We have had love and affection, a 
snug and happy home, a short season 
of financial success. Then we have suf- 
fered the pangs of bitter disappoint- 
ment and painful failure, gone through 
the torture of wrecked nerves, and at 
last either we lie under the sod or, per- 
haps, our nearest and dearest has not 





had the strength to withstand the shock. | 


Theater telephone numbers on that 
small sheet of paper are there, but they 
are only reminders of the successful 
season. The doctor’s, the nurse’s, the 
druggist’s numbers are all there—all 
these significant names and numbers 
are on that sheet of paper—a sheet of 
paper that tells the story of affection, 
ambition, realization, disappointment, 
distress, disaster, perhaps death. 

Now what do we get out of all this? 
We get this: Any man who has enough 
ambition and ability to acquire means 


and is worthy enough to win loyalty | 


and affection, then lacks sense enough 
to save some surplus during his suc- 
cess and salt this surplus away, is a 
good man gone wrong. 

How many times have I wanted to 
write an article that would arrest the 
attention of the ambitious man and 
cause him to save something each week 
and set this saving aside in safety. 

The usual urge of the ambitious man 
is to go on and on speculating in suc- 
cess, investing all on the element of 
chance, and eventually walking out in 
“the open world” with naught but rec- 
ollections of love and affection, remem- 
brances of stimulating success, and the 
terrible torture of regret and remorse. 

The man who does not systematically 

save in success, and then secure a part 

of his savings, is speculating with re- 
gret and remorse. 
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Very low round-trip 
fares account Interna- 
tional Rotary Clubs 
Convention, Denver, 
Colorado, June 13-18, 
1926, including Colo- 
rado Springs and Pike’s 
Peak region without 
additional cost. 


Plan your summer va- 
cation to include Cali- 
fornia, Yellowstone and 
the National Parks after 
the convention. Very 
low fares permitting 
stopover anywhere. 
Go one way — return 
another. 


Superior service from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Hot 
Springs, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Kansas City 
and other points. And 
Meals—“The Best on 
Wheels.” 


Ask for complete information 


L. M. Allen, V. P. @ T. P. M. 
Rock Island Lines 
724 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Ill. 
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by Bobbink & Atkins 


This new catalogue is the last 
word on selecting Roses. It is the 
stepping-stone to success with the 
Queen of Flowers. In it are de- 
scribed and priced several hundred 
varieties, including the Capt. 
Thomas Roses, Star of Persia, Rev. 
F. Page-Roberts, and other new 
introductions. We shall be pleased 
to mail a copy to Rotarians who 
intend to plant Roses in April or 
in autumn. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


another new B. & A. publication, 
describes and prices a great collec- 
tion of old-fashioned flowers in 
new and old varieties — Hardy 
Asters, Chrysanthemums, Poppies, 
Iris, Phlox, Heather, Delphiniums, 
Trollius, Rock Garden Plants, and 
many favorites. To those intend- 
ing to plant perennials we shall be 
pleased to mail this catalogue on 
request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Five Chances to Get Rich 
in One Day 


By SAMUEL O. RICE 


Educational Director, Investment Bankers 
Association of America 


man, who has saved a few dollars, 

to yearn for or to have thrust upon 
him so-called chances to get rich more 
or less quickly. It makes little impres- 
sion to say that these opportunities 
are most usually hazardous in the ex- 
treme, and that 90 per cent of the red 
hot tips lead to loss. This one is differ- 
ent, the would-be speculator or investor 
says. How can you foretell the future, 
he asks, that you can say this one won’t 
work out all right? 

You can’t foretell the future wholly 
accurately, of course, but you can make 
hind-sight do the work of foresight, 
because it is a basic rule that sound in- 
vesting looks backward before it looks 
forward, and rests on what has been 
done, on records of earnings and suc- 
cessful businesses. To make this more 
practicable I am going to apply hind- 
sight to five red hot tips to get rich that 
came to me in one day in November, 
1924. More than a year has elapsed 
since these so-called opportunities came 
crowding in. That should be sufficient 
time to test them. 

First came a financial editor of a 
very dependable newspaper. His spe- 
cial job is the analyzing of securities 
for readers of his paper. He is a very 
conscientious, capable and honorable 
man, adding to his university training 
in corporate finance and economics a 
number of years experience in banks 
and brokers’ offices and in writing for 
various publications. In other words, 
he knows his job and he does it well. 
This expert financial writer came in 
with a red hot tip on a possible indus- 
trial merger. It was so hot it couldn’t 
keep. I was rushed with work and at 
first refused to see him. He sent my 
secretary back a second time. Again 
I refused. We’re good friends, and the 
third time he sent in word that it was 
a personal matter. I had to drop every- 
thing and let him in. This was his 
story: 

“Blank is ‘going to New York on the 
Century today to consolidate his com- 
pany with A’s and B’s companies. 
Blank and A already have agreed to 
merge, if B will come in. It’s now 
only a question of B’s action. You can 
buy Blank’s stock on the market at a 
certain figure, and if the merger goes 
through you can sell it in a short time 


[ is the common experience of every 











for at least a 25 per cent profit i: 
or you can exchange the Blank 
for stock in the consolidated con 
which ought to be profitable as t! 
solidated company can make much 


money than the three separate « 


panies.” 


“Is Blank sure the merger is goir 
through—have you seen him?” [ as] 
“Talked with him this morning,” m 
“Of course he can’t be 


friend replied. 


996 


my 


sure. B has been holding out quite a 


while. 
go through you can’t lose.” 


But even if the merger doesn’t 


There was no fake, subterfuge or 


slick business about any of this. 


The 


three companies manufacture products 
that are in demand almost everywhere 
electric current is used. Blank himself 
is an outstanding industrial leader, an 
honest, constructive force who is in- 
ternationally known for his work in 
the World War as well as for his widely 


used products. 


But there was no infor- 


mation as to what B would do; and it is 
a fact that many tips, just as. hot as 
this one, are circulated about mergers 


that never merge. 


Also, all mergers 


aren’t successes. There was a chance 
to pick up a tidy profit, but it was only 
a chance, literally a gamble, guessing 
on something you couldn’t tell a thing 
about, B’s decision to come in or stay 


out. 


A man who could afford to lose 


might be justified in taking this chance 
but plainly it was not for a poor man. 


The merger didn’t go through. 


My 


friend said you couldn’t lose by buy- 
ing Blank stock. He lost on the few 
shares he bought. Blank’s stock declined 
about ten points in a week. It was a re- 
action from the news of the failure to 


consolidate. 


Within a month it was off 


y 


several points more and it never has 
been back to the point where it was 


when my friend bought. 


The company 


and the stocks are all right. The stock 
continues to yield a fair return, but its 
price in the market has been affected by 
vanished hopes of the consolidation. 


Te second chance to get rich that 


November, 1924, day was on oil stock. 
Again there was no fake about it and 
again it was a good friend trying hon- 


estly to judge the future without suffici- 
ent facts on which to base a forecast. 


His story was: 


“I’m interested in the So-and-So 


Oil 


Company,” said my friend. “You know 
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s haven’t had their turn in this | 


rket. I don’t see how this stock 

doubling or doing even better 
at within six months. The oil 
are going to get in on the bull 
before long.” 

rave accurate figures of his com- 

proved acreage, its refining ca- 

reserve acreage and other assets 
ossibilities. It is true, he ad- 

. that the company hadn’t made 

for several years, but then many 
npanies had been hard hit by the 
ected oil surplus. Even if there 
, surplus in present production of 
couldn’t last forever, and all the 

companies were combing the 
be for reserves. His company was 
especially fortunate in its huge hold- 
ngs of reserves. 

[he most recent bull market in stocks, 
you will remember, is said to have be- 
gun in the spring of 1924. By Novem- 
ber it was going strong, for there is no 
question but that prices in a number 
of stocks were far below actual values, 
owing to the effects of the post-war 
depression. You may recall that in 
November, 1924, and frequently since 
then there was much prophesying that 
‘next month” there would be a big boom 
in oil stocks. Those prophecies were 
built more on hope than on known facts. 
t is more than a year since my friend 
saw a fortune in his company’s stocks 
and with the best and sincerest in- 
tentions offered me a chance to get in, 
but today that stock is selling lower 
than at the time he urged me to buy 
it. Also, the great boom in oil stocks, 
so continuously and confidently heralded 
by those of quick tongue and quicker 
judgment, hasn’t yet materialized. 


T= third chance to get rich came 

from an attorney and an electrical 
engineer. We are interested in an alum- 
nus organization that draws its mem- 
bership from a number of the leading 
universities. We had met at a luncheon 
of an organization that included grad- 
uates of a number of the larger uni- 
versities. This was several months be- 
fore the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad went into receivership. The 
hot tip from the attorney and engineer: 

Henry Ford, they said, was going 
to buy the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. One issue of the road’s bonds 
would be due June 1, 1925, in about 
even months. Those bonds were selling 
n the 70’s. The thing was to buy the 
bonds, then when the Ford millions 
went into the road the bonds would be 
paid at par in about seven months—a 
eautiful profit! How did they know 

great automobile manufacturer was 

ng to buy the road? Well, they 

n’t exactly know it, but they’d heard 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Enjoying Nature's handiwork 
Rocky Mountain National Park 


Where Berthoud Pass winds its way 


Above the clouds---In 
across the Continental Divide 


Denver's Mountain Parks 


ROTARY IN COLORADO 


There are two popular auto trips into the Colorado Rockies that Rotarians and their ladies will want 
to take. The one-day trip to Rocky Mountain National Park, Estes, and the sixty-five mile Denver 
Mountain Parks trip to Lookout Mountain, Buffalo Bill's last resting place and Bear Creek Canyon 


These two trips over wide, safe roads, are combined in the Two-day Circle Trip to Rocky Mountain 
National Park over the Continental Divide on the Fall River Road to Grand Lake, returning via 
Berthoud Pass, Idaho Springs, Denver's Mountain Parks, Lookout Mountain, Buffalo Bill's Grave or 
Bear Creek Canyon This all-expense-paid trip, including transportation, meals and hotel, gives visitors 
an opportunity to see the most enchanting scenery and enjoy a view of the rugged, snow-capped 
mountain peaks of Northern and Northwestern Colorado. 


Any Railroad Ticket Agent can jnclude this trip as part of your railroad transportation. Make reservations 
now, by mail for a definite date before, during or after the business sessions so that you will not be disap- 
pointed in getting transportation and hotel accommadations on these trips. Only a limited number can 
go each day. 
For Free Booklet and Information Write 








— MOUNTAIN PARKS TRANSPORTATION CO., Denver, Colorado 
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sands of items— 
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No club need ever have a “dry” meet- 
own trade mark or name 


ing. This beautiful book shows enough 
R-H stunts (and the stuff that goes 
with them) to give you something new 
and peppy for every meeting—at a 
nominal expense. 


THE RUSSELL - 
39 West Adams Street 


The Ladies will appreciate 
the ideas and the supplies we offer for social occasions 
—Rotary or otherwise. 

Printers promise book April 15 or before 
name on our mailing list. 


HAMPTON CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


Get your 
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The Quakertown Potato Club gathered for a banget after the year’s work. The adults in the back row are (left to right) Charlie 
Meredith, president of the Rotary Club; Harvey Bauman, judge of exhibits of the Potato Club; William A. Derstine, who tells in 
this article what the two clubs accomplished; and W. F. Greenewalt, county farm agent, who spoke at the banquet. 


Back to the Potato Patch 


UAKERTOWN has a _ popu- 
lation of approximately five 
thousand and is the commer- 
cial-trading center for dou- 
ble that number. It is located 

in Eastern Pennsylvania, its natives are 

largely Pennsylvania-German and _ in- 
clined to a large degree to mind their 
own business. The natural following is 
that they are thrifty and travel largely 
in their own circles, both in mental and 
physical activities. It must be said to 
their credit, however, that there is no 
conse- 


larger heart, 


sympathetic 


with a 
they 
confidence is established. 

The Quakertown Rotary Club 
organized after long deliberation in 
April, 1924, in the “Hub of the North 
Penn.” As the first service club in a 
small-sized, non-cooperative community 
in this section, we are of the opinion 
that Rotary International itself 
granted us a charter with some tre- 
mors, no doubt wondering whether we 
would weather the storm in the con- 


people 


quently are when 


was 


By William A. Derstine 


servative atmosphere of this staid com- 
munity. 

The rural population is always more 
conservative, and I may say suspecting, 
than their town neighbors. Fertilizers 
alleged to have enough per cent con- 
tent to make the most arid soils as pro- 
ductive as the richest fields of our 
neighboring Lancaster County had been 
foisted upon them, and they had been 
victimized in other ways by well- 
dressed gentlemen from the towns, un- 
til they individually decided to cooper- 
ate with no one for the rest of their 
natural lives. The Rotary Club was 
relegated to the same place in their 
minds as the Klu Klux Klan. To them 
both meant the same thing, breakers 
ahead and no life boats on board. 

Some well-meaning, trail - blazing 
member of the Rotary Club suggested 
inviting the County Farm Agent to 
speak at one of our meetings so that 
the farmer’s problems might be intelli- 
gently presented and considered. This 
courageous human came in the person 


of Rotarian Phil Sprenkel who, afte: 
getting over the first shock and stage 
fright accompanying the pioneering of 
such a move in untrespassed territory, 
put over his story in genuine Rotary 
fashion. The visible result of that 
meeting was the starting of a “Boys’ 
and Girls’ Potato Club.” Each mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club sponsored the 
purchase of a bag (about 2% bushels) 
of disease-free seed potatoes to be given 
to as many farmers’ boys and girls. 
These disease-free seed potatoes were 
to be planted in the same patch, side 
by side with the farmer’s home-grown 
seed and results observed. The inter- 
est of the farmers’ boys and girls was 
directly enlisted, and while reasoning 
that you can’t lose anything on som 
thing that costs you nothing, Mr. 
Farmer himself sat on the side lines 
watching rather closely. 

The Rotarian who had a pecuniary 
interest, amounting to approximately 
four dollars, sometimes thought of ‘he 
farm where his potatoes were planted 
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hen not too many of his neigh- 
vere looking, drove out to watch 


County Farm Agent saw an op- 

ity to show Mr. Farmer some 

indirectly. Instructions in the 

of mimeographed sheets and bul- 

were sent to the children. Their 

did not believe in this “College 

ing” business, but human nature 

ich the same as it was when curi- 

killed the cat. When the children 

at school, the documents were 

ed over. The children took pride 

ie potato patch that was watched 

their town neighbor and were inter- 

ed in showing “pop” and “mom” 

at could be done. At this time of 

lives the children still believed 

the town business man. They cul- 

ated, weeded, sprayed, and picked 

grass in their patch and incidentally 

became more interested in farming and 

helped more willingly in the other 
branches of farm work. 

Phil Sprenkel’s Rotary spirit again 
isserted itself in a request to the club 
to visit in a body three or four potato 
patches to which the boys and girls 
iad been invited together with their 
parents and other farmers who by rea- 
son of real aroused curi- 
sity cared to attend. Phil had tried 
previously many times to have such a 
gathering but generally found his au- 
lience to consist of himself, the expert 
from the State College, and the farmer 
vho was kindly disposed enough to let 
Farmers” look at his 
kept the neighbors 


interest or 


these “College 
crops. Suspicion 
away. 

On an afternoon that was too wet 
and when the air was too highly 
charged electrically for Phil to answer 
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a Rotarian’s telephone question as to | 
whether the demonstration be | 
held, approximately twenty Rotarians 
journeyed to the scene of the meeting | 
at the first potato patch. To our great | 
surprise most of the boys and girls 
were there, their parents and many 
others. We are sure Phil did not tell 
everybody that Dr. Nixon, Expert on 
Potato Culture from State College was 
going to be there. He was on hand 
with a half-hour’s practical straight- 
from-the-shoulder talk that was appre- 
ciated by nearly everyone present. He 
explained the inherent suspicion of the 
farmer which to a great extent was 
caused by lack of association. He im- 
pressed upon his hearers, great appre- 
ciation to the Rotarians for the inter- 
est displayed, stressing the accomplish- 
ment of the things before mentioned as 
well as allaying the suspicion of the 
farmers because of the presence of re- 


was to 


sponsible business men whom _ they 
knew. 
An excellent opportunity was af 


forded to compare, or rather contrast, 
from the use of 
The 


were 


the results obtained 
the two kinds of 
vines of the disease-free 
dark green, free from blight, leaf roll 
while the vines from 


seed potatoes. 


seed 


and burned edges, 
home-grown seed were not as healthy, 
more yellowish in color, and in some 
dying before the 
tubers had an opportunity to develop. 
This is not 
theory of potato culture but Dr. 


instances already 
the place to discuss the 
Dixon 
made good use of his opportunity to 
bring practical things to the attention 
of his audience. The potato vines them- 
selves were evidence as to the correct- 
The “I don’t 
impossible. 


ness of his statements 


lieve in it” attitude was 








Some of the prize exhibits in the Potato Club contest. 
three to four Lundred bushels of tubers like these. 





The best patches yielded from | 





Lobby — Grand Canyon Lodge 


Photograph ©) Haynes, St. Paul 


After Denver 
Yellowstone 


“Park 


E invite you 


to The Lodges. 


Plenty of room for Rotary. 


You have frequently 
used hotels on your other 
vacation trips. 


Try our mountain bun- 
galows this vacation. A 
pleasing adventure, you'll 
always remember. 


If you’ll write me for 
reservations, I’ll make all 
arrangements for your 
Yellowstone tour and guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


Vernon Goodwin, President 
Yellowstone Park Camps 
Company 
Livingston, Montana 


Mail to Mr. Goodwin at Livingston 


Your Yellowstone 
Trip 


Reservations Desired for How Many? __ ~~ 
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Hotels Statler 






Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 








ST. LOUIS 


650 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


Now building in BOSTON, 1300 rooms, 1300 baths 
—to be opened late in 1926 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 





650 Rooms 







Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 









The Top The Top 
o’ the o’ the 
World 








CORONA— 


: 

The one-day trip on the Moffat Road to the snow- ; 
capped crest of the continent, | 1,660 feet above the level 
of the sea, is Colorado's offering to the tourist of every- 
thing most beautiful, sublime and impressive in Rocky 
Mountain scenery. During the Rotary Convention, the 
Scenic Special will leave Denver Daily at 8:45 A. M., é 
returning arrive Denver 5:45 P. M. For information or 
literature, write— 
F. J. Toner 

General Freight and Passenger Agent 

The Denver and Salt Lake Railroad Co. 

809 Ideal Building, Denver, Colo. 































ROAD BUILDING EQUIPMENT 
t—So 


Bough Id—Ren : 
New and Used Rollers and Concrete Mixers 
Hand and Power Pumps 
Stockland Road Graders 
Wyoming Shovels, DuPont Dynamite 
Branding Irons 
CLIFFORD WATERHOUSE 
P. O. Box 337, West Jackson, Miss. 


SOLID KUMFORT 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Beautiful 
Durable 





Comfortable 





Priced Right 





The Lifetime Refrigerator 
White Mountain Refrigerators 
The Chest with the Chill in It 
The Maine Manufacturing Co. 


Nashua 
New Hampshire 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR SAMPLE 


RASTETTER 
&% SONS 
1350 Wall St. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Cooperation on the farm, the ind ;» 
on which the life of the world dep 4. 
was charmingly presented. 

How is the economic condition « 
community affected and what 
taking markets away for potatoes 
the other fellow raises? The ave; 
yield, countrywide, is approxim: =|, 
82 bushels per acre. Necessarily 
people must grow considerably 
bushels per acre as Pennsylvania 
a number of growers who raise 
than 400 bushels per acre. The yield 
from disease-free seed is several times 
as great as from the other seed. The 
aim is to develop a greater number of 
400-bushel-per-acre growers. From the 
disease-free seed planted this year, th. 
farmers will receive enough potatoes 
for next year’s planting so that instead 
of a few farmers having a small patc! 
producing a good rate of return, whole 
patches will be planted with seed that 
for the first year is practically as good 
as the original seed imported from 
Michigan. Other farmers having 
watched the experiment will follow. 

We were impressed with the impor- 


.| tance of this movement as pointed out 


to us by Dr. Nixon. He stated that 
ours was the only service club in Penn- 
sylvania east of Sunbury sponsoring a 
work of this kind and that the effect 
would be state wide in scope. The 
movement was watched by others out- 
side of our immediate community who 
will endeavor to benefit by the experi- 
ments. 


ITH reference to markets, Penn 

sylvania is a_ potato-importing 
state, importing annually over 15,000 
carloads, and the danger of overpro- 
duction is more imaginary than real. 
Potatoes are imported now from states 
where the freight is almost as high as 
the cost of production in Pennsylvania, 
adjacent to the markets. Other essen- 
tial products can be raised in these far- 
off places to good advantage. 

This discussion has centered largely 
around tangible things, potatoes. The 
effect on the intangible is equally 
marked. By intelligent application of 
effort, one of Rotary’s principles can 
be fulfilled by dignifying one of the 
basic industries of the world. The ap- 
plication of the same principles to the 
other lines of endeavor on the farm wil! 
bring greatly increased returns and 
make what oftentimes is regarded as 
drudgery, a pleasant business. By in 
creasing returns the farmer will be 
able to live more comfortably and hi: 
children will be attracted by the ad 
vantages of farm life. From a com- 
munity standpoint, by raising the 
spending power of the individual the 
buying power of the community wi! 
be increased in direct proportion + 
the increase of productivity. 

Possibly the greatest thing that ha 
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.ccomplished is the establishment 
ser and more agreeable relations 
en the town and its neighboring 
sections. The business man 
earned to know the farmer and 
roblems better, he has become the 
er’s confidant. The farmer by 
of his contact with the business 
has learned to know him better 
is therefore more free and ready 
scuss matters with him. 
rhaps an even more interesting 
ure is the development of a better 
erstanding between the farmer and 
his immediate family. The farmer can 
appreciate disease-free potato vines, he 
n see the difference between a good 
nd a bad crop and the reasons re- 
ponsible therefor. He appreciates the 
added returns brought about by a 
demonstration to which he cannot say 
“Tl don’t believe in it” for he has seen 
and felt. With increased spending 
power, he can secure for his home and 
his farming business the electric-light 
plant, the bathroom, and modern labor- 
saving machinery. With the coming of 
the tangible comes also the intangible 
progress caused by association with new 
things and ideas, the humanizing force, 
breaking down the barriers of misun- 
derstanding between the immediate 
members of the family, thus making 
things more congenial and attractive. 
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The boy and the girl will enjoy life | 
in the world’s great outdoors and will 


be less willing to be drawn away from | 


the world’s basic industry. 

It might be added that at our County 
Fair one of our 14-year-old Potato Club 
boys won the blue ribbon for the best 
potatoes. The Club gave a banquet for 


the boys and girls after the potatoes | 
were harvested at which time there was 


a display and the awarding of prizes. 
Many parents asked permission to at- 
tend, which was gladly given. In ad- 
dition to an evening of fine fellowship 
there were instructive talks by an ex- 
pert from the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and W. F. Greenewalt, the new 
County Farm Agent. Mutual appre- 
ciation marked the end of the year’s 
Potato Club work and assurance was 
given that other work would continue 
the associations thus formed. 

We are pleased with the results ac- 
complished but feel that this is only 
the means of opening an association 
with our rural neighbors for greater 
accomplishments. Practically all of 
the objects of Rotary are involved, 
challenging the best of us and it would 
seem that any club in a farming com- 
munity could develop its rural ac- 
quaintance by a project along the above 
lines. 





The International Labor Organization 


(Continued from page 21) 


balance of workers’ and employers’ 
representatives. One-quarter of the 
members of the governing body will 
still be workers and one-quarter em- 
ployers, while the remaining half will 
be representatives of the governments. 
The proposed increase in the size of 
the governing body has been made 
mainly to give additional representa- 
tion to extra-European countries and 
not in any way to alter the proportion- 
ate representation of employers and 
workers, as the present system has, in 
practice, been found to work well. 


The system of direct collaboration 
between employers and workers in the 
Conference and the Governing Body 
has been found so valuable that it has 
been extended in the development of 
machinery not explicitly provided for 
in the Peace Treaty. For the study of 
various special questions in the field 
of the work of the Organization, spe- 
cial committees and commissions have 
been set up. The kinds of work to be 
done by the commissions have varied 
considerably, and the immediate objects 
of their establishment have also been 
diverse. In some cases they were set 
up to respond to the resolutions of the 
Conference; in others to assist the sci- 


entific studies of one of the sections 
of the office; in others to meet a need 
felt by a number of persons interested 
in a certain problem; in other cases 
again to secure a direct representation 
of certain interests. In most cases, 
however, the principle has been re- 
tained of direct representation of em- 
ployers and workers and direct coop- 
eration between them on the commit- 
tees. The Joint Maritime Commission, 
for instance, established in 1920, which 
is consulted on all questions relating 
to maritime labor, is composed of five 
shipowners and five seamen, together 
with an employer and a worker elected 
from itself by the Governing Body, 
and presided over by the chairman of 
the Governing Body. On this commis- 
sion, therefore, there is no government 
representative as such. There is also 
a technical Committee on Unemploy- 
ment, consisting of three members of 
the Governing Body, one worker, one 
employer and one government repre- 
sentative, and a Mixed Advisory Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, on which the 
organization has three representatives 
and the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome three. The three 
representatives of the International La- 
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Rotary in 
Yellowstone 


Park 


After Denver ! 





Get the book of pictures 
showing what Rotarian dele- 
gates will see when they tour 
Yellowstone Park after the 
convention! 

Mountains, rainbow ter- 
races, mighty geysers, boiling 
pools, cool lakes, the glorious 
Grand Canyon, the thrilling 
Cody Road! Send for this 
book of pictures! It shows 
how easy the trip will be from 
Denver, — and _ how little a 
great travel experience 
will cost. 

All-Pullman Non-Stop Special 
train leaves Denver 1 a. m. June 
19 (C.B. & Q.—N. P.) arriving at 


Cody 7:30 a.m, June 20 and at 
Gardiner 11:15 a. m., June 20. 





Pictures and Full Information if you mail this 
coupon to A. B. Smith, Pass. Traffic Manager 
877 Northern Pacific Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 29 


possceceasesssssscesecesaes 
I’m interested in sightseeing tours for Rotar- 


ians after the Denver Convention. Send me 
full informatien about the tour checked below. 


I will buy my ticket from 


© 1. Yellowstone Park. 
© 2. Both Yellowstone and Rainier Parks. 


Ican spend__ days sightseeing after the 


convention. 
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bor Organization consist of one em- 
ployer, one worker, and one govern- 
ment representative. These are only 
a few of the standing committees which 
have been established. 

In some cases, too, special ad hoc 
commissions have been set up. Such 
was the special commission to deal with 
Migration questions, which met in Au- 
gust, 1921. This commission consisted 
of 18 members, six employers’ repre- 
sentatives, six workers’ representatives, 
and six government representatives. 
In appointing the members a balance 
was kept, not only between employers, 
workers, and governments, but also be- 
tween European and overseas coun- 
tries, between countries of emigration 
and countries of immigration, and be- 
tween large and small powers. 

In other and less formal ways the 
direct collaboration of workers and em- 
ployers has been encouraged as a re- 
sult of the creation of the International 
Labor Organization. One instance of 
this may be mentioned. Shortly after 
the Genoa Conference, the Interna- 
tional Seafarers’ Federation, in view of 
the situation resulting from failure to 
reach agreement with regard to hours 
of labor, decided, as an alternative to 
a general seamen’s strike, to invite the 
director of the International Labor Of- 
fice to arrange a meeting between the 
shipowners and seamen. The director 
communicated with the International 
Shipping Federation, which agreed to 
meet representatives of the Interna- 
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tional Seafarers’ Federation. As a re- 
sult, a conciliation conference, attended 
by representatives of the two organi- 
zations, took place, presided over by 
the director of the International Labor 
Office. The result of this conference 
was that an international seafarer’s 
strike, which would have cost more in 
a week than the International Labor 
Office is likely to cost in a generation, 
was averted. 

From the brief account which has 
been given it will be clear that the 
cooperation of workers and employers 
is fundamental to the International 
Labor Organization in all stages of its 
work. 

The question has indeed been asked 
whether it was wise to consecrate in 
the International Labor Organization 
a form of industrial organization which 
may after all prove to be transitional. 
Do we not see on every hand, it is 
objected, endeavors to overcome the dis- 
tinction between “workers” and “em- 
ployers,” through the cooperative so- 
cieties, the democratization of industry, 
joint management, profitsharing and 
co-partnership, guild organization, and 
so on? But, however far such experi- 
ments may go, and in this respect as 
in all others to foresee the future is 
not given to man, it will still remain 
true that a divergence of interest be- 
tween the worker qua worker and the 
worker qua employer is apt to emerge. 
However, the structure of industrial 
society may change, it seems probable 
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that there will always be two © aj 
groups, however much they ma_ | 
sub-divided, a group of “wor 


whose main function is to devote 
manual strength and intellectual - }j)- 
ity to the routine work of indus: iq 
production, and a group of “employ. +s’ 
whose main function is to equi; 
ganize, and direct the labor of th 
class. 

What are the tangible results of +). 
operation of this system of direct ¢o) 
laboration between workers and 
ployers in the work of internationa! 
labor legislation? They. may be found 
in some detail in the pamphlets issue; 
by the Bureau. It may be mentioned 
however, that forty-four draft conven- 
tions and recommendations have been 
adopted by the International labor Con- 
ferences. In one hundred eighty-two 
cases these conventions have been of- 
ficially ratified, and in a large number 
of other cases national legislation has 
been adopted to give effect to the recom- 
mendations. There is a growing belief 
that international social progress is to 
be achieved along the lines of the solid, 
if unspectacular, work of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. That or 
ganization is now the acknowledged 
focus of the aspirations of the workers 
for improved conditions of work, the 
desire of the employers for a willing 
intensification of production and the 
endeavors of the governments for the 
well-being of industrial civilization. 


Denver’s Western Hospitality 


same time simplify your registration, 
in cooperation with Rotarian David C. 
Bayless, chairman of the Registration 
Committee. If you come by rail, Den- 
ver boys under Rotary Boy’s Commit- 
tee, will board incoming trains to ren- 
der you this service, while the highways 
on the outskirts of the city will be 
dotted by camps of Denver boys. These 
sturdy chaps are banded in a worthy 
organization of growing youth seeking 
the best in coming manhood, and they 
will greet you and see that you reach 
the assigned hotel in your trusty rub- 
ber-tired chariot! 

Denver, still in swaddling clothes, as 
cities go, nevertheless has the wisdom 
of varied experience in handling big 
conventions. So Rotary committees, 
interlocking in function, are mindful of 
the many little comforts, as well as the 
larger service, for visiting Rotarians, 
their wives and families—arrange- 


(Continued from page 23) 


ments, housing, entertainment, social 
gatherings, and guides, in and out of 
Convention. 

Successful meetings of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 1908— 
we weren’t responsible for the political 
outcome—and also the G. A. R. Re- 
union, when 100,000 outsiders were 
drawn here, attest the ability of a city, 
with far greater facilities today than 
in those times, adequately to provide 
for the coming of Rotarians. and 
ladies! 

So Denver is signa!ly honored in your 
coming, and you will find it a delight 
to travel in any manner,—street-car, 
taxicab, train, or transportation bus 
into the nearby mountains. Should the 
ozone-laden air of Colorado, however, 
tempt you to walk to the Municipal 
Auditorium, where all the business ses- 
sions will be held, this is feasible, for 
a dozen of the larger hotels, and many 


smaller ones, are within walking dis 
tance of the Convention Hall. Or, if 
you wish to get out a little distance, 
you will find the homes of friends of 
Rotarians thrown open. 

The House of Friendship, under the 
direction of Rotarian Jack Zahn, chair- 
man, will occupy commodious quarters 
diagonally across from the Auditorium, 
and should compare favorably with the 
splendid institutions in Toronto and 
Cleveland. Here, amid festive decors 
tion, lilting strains, song and dance wil! 
hold forth, and here, too, you will meet 
many old friends and make acquain'! 
ances that will be mellowed in friend- 
ship’s ripening years. A governmen! 


post-office will keep you in touch wit) 
Uncle Sam. 

Tuesday afternoon the Auditoriun 
will be turned over to Mrs. Charles ( 
Gates, chairman of the Ladies’ Com 
mittee, for a reception, exclusively for 
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be efficiently serving as a unit for 
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It’s a departure in hospitality 
1 by Mrs. Gates, and she is 
g of great credit. The Ladies’ 
e, composed of wives and 
rs of Denver Rotarians, in 
ng the movement, believe it will 
, a closer acquaintanceship and 
anding between wives of mem- 
the Official Family and all la- 
ending the Convention. 
ther event for the ladies ex- 
y is the sight-seeing trip about 
ty, Wednesday afternoon, to 
owed by a reception in their 
on one of the most beautiful 
f Capitol Hill. 
iry Week will start Sunday, for 


arrivals, with church attendance, 


red, while Monday will be given 
All departments 


and throughout the 
by means of special telephone 


spacious Auditorium, capable of 


ng 10,000 people, has all necessary 


onveniences and good acoustics. There 
an $85,000 pipe organ of world-wide 


fame, 


hy 


Denver 


the money for which was raised 
Rotary in a movement 


ponsored by the late Mayor Robert W. 


Speer, who was a Rotarian. 


As dele- 


gates you will receive welcome from 


Mayor Ben F. Stapleton, an 
member 


active 


of Rotary, while Clarence 


Reynolds, municipal organist, will ren- 
ler delightful melodies. 

’Neath the crystal-clear, star-studded 
anopy of a Colorado night the Con- 
vention will convene in the mammoth 
stadium of the University of Denver. 
There will be a prologue depicting the 


place 


where ideals such as dominate 


Rotary were first practiced, and the 
infolding of the colorful drama will 
liselose a procession of nations. 
Rotarian Edward Flynn, former dis- 
ct governor of Minnesota, will paint 
his face a bit and give a couple of 


Whoop-ees! 


and behold! along will 


ome some real warriors from the tribe 
of Blackfeet to which Everett Hill, 
Ches Perry, Canon Elliott and Tom 


Davis belong! 


Hopis and Navajos are 


also expected to participate in the cere- 
monies, under Edward D. Sisk. Novel 
effects are being prepared for the un- 
usual opening of the Rotary convention 
by Rotarian Louis Hellborn, Chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee. 

The flags of all nations will be flying 
here, as in the House of Friendship, 
and in the Convention Hall, reflecting 
the international spirit of comrade- 
ship and including, for the first time, 


Lia 


the emblems of five countries newly ad- 
mitted into the Rotary family of na- 
tions, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Portu- 
gal, Hungary, and Sweden. 


Rotarian 


Paul Weiss, chairman of the Overseas 
Committee, will command the “flag- 
ship” of Rotary. 


THE ROTARIAN 

Music and melody will resound 
through the city Tuesday evening in| 
one of the most resplendent song-fests| 
ever given for Rotary anywhere, in the| 
belief of Chairman Hellborn. The best 
talent among Rotarians attending the 
Convention will be heard, while the cele-| 
brated Treble Clef Club of 
group of 140 young women who have 
captured many laurels, wil! be heard 
in pleasing numbers. Choruses and 
community singing are a part of the 
evening’s program, while the Denver 
Band, world-famed, will be heard un- 
der the leadership of Rotarian Henry 
Sachs. 


Denver, a| 


Permeating the gala occasion 
will be the artistry of Chief Caupolican, 
full-blooded Indian, rich 
baritone voice and enjoying an inter- 
national concert 
He has closed his world tour as a solo- 
ist and is coming here to take part in 
Rotary’s song-fest. 


possessing a 


reputation as a star. 


JOMP and splendor, cast in the fairy- 


land of wonderful settings, and 
lighting effects, will mark the Presi-| 
dent’s Ball, Wednesday evening. It 


promises to be a gorgeous affair, in| 
that it is whispered the snow-crested 
heights will be transported to the ball-| 
room. After 10 o’clock the entire city 
will throb with Rotary, and those who 
wish, may continue the Auditorium 
celebration elsewhere, at the new Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, where Rotary head- 
quarters are maintained, at El Jebel! 
Masonic Temple of the Rocky Moun-| 
tain Consistory, and in other places. 

The Host Club Executive Committee| 
has arranged to bring to the Conven- 
tion the Wild West in old frontier 
vividness, Thursday afternoon, at Over- 
land Park, for Rotarians and their 
families. The world-renowned Chey- 
enne Rodeo, under the direction of Ro- 
tarian “Jim” Walton, former district 
governor, will depict in_ realism, 
Cheyenne Frontier Days. Cowboys,| 
Indians, stage-coach holdups, and all 
the romance of early times will be re- 
vived. 

There’s deep, dark mystery in the| 
program for Thursday evening, and the 
Entertainment Committee is doing 
little else than to look wise. 

Since all convention sessions are to| 
be held only in the morning with an| 
adjournment at 1 o’clock, ample time! 
is given for social functions and en-| 
joyment of scenic splendors. 

One of the most important sessions 
of the week will be held Friday morn- 
ing. Immediately after adjournment, | 
and during Saturday and Sundyy,| 
many Rotarians no doubt will want to| 
avail themselves of the scenic trips 
into the mountains. 

There are fully 100 short and long| 
drives and train trips out of Denver 
into the foothills or to the higher| 
Rockies. There is a 65-mile auto drive| 


| 
| 
| 
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Waistline 
Too Big? 





It doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 
burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo- 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
2to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc- 
tion permanent. All this without drugs—without 
dieting— without exercise —without the slightest 
effort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part. 


Note This Change 


Note the remarkable improve- 
ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won’t 
sag and bulge—vest won't creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re- 
newed strength when the over- 
worked abdominal muscles are 
excess fat like the properly supported. 


Melts Excess Fat Away 


But best of all, Director gives more than tempor 
relief. Jt actually dissolves excess fat away. Wit 
every movement of the y, Director applies a firm 
but gentle pressure to the abdomen. This continued 
kneading motion acts exactly as a massage in dis- 
solving and scattering fatty deposits. Thus the con- 
tinued wearing of Director permanently corrects 
over-development. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web elastic— all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- Wetetline to & 
fortable, as thousands of business ginner with’ Divcoter 
and professional men testify. 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see for yourself how 
effective it is as a flesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure—is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or pod money will be refunded 
promptly and the trial won’t cost you = penny. Be 
sure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out and mail today. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. 34 225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
ee eee ee ee ee oe 


LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 34 


Send mea Director under your money-back guar- 
antee. My weight is -.......... my height is .......... eI 
my waist measure is............. 

0 $6.50 enclosed. (© Send C.O. D. 
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No need of carrying 














MERCHANT Write for special proposition. 
TAILORS Sores a ceperzuaity for preset 
Noobligation in getting the facts. Write today. 
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| through the System of Denver’s Moun- 
| tain Parks, touching Buffalo Bill’s 
Grave, also the buffalo and elk pre- 
serve, and returning through water- 
worn Bear Creek Canyon. 

The most spectacular trip is the two- 
aay motor circle drive of 240 miles io 
Rocky Mountain Nationa: Park, twice 
crossing the Continental Divide and re- 





turning by way of the Denver Moun- 
tain Parks. Ideal resort places for so- 
journing will be at your command in 
Estes Park, Grand Lake and Idaho 
Springs, so as to lengthen your trip 
into a real vacation, if you wish. 

South Platte Canyon, Clear Creek 
Canyon, Boulder, Eldorado Springs, 
Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pikes Peak, 
Glenwood Springs, the famous George- 
town loop trip by rail, and Corona, at 
the top o’ the world, where snow bat- 
tles are staged on the hottest day at an 
elevation of 11,600 feet—the list is in- 
terminable! 

And in Denver, too, there is much to 
see—beautiful parks, boulevards, resi- 
dent sections, and shopping districts 
compare favorably with other cities 
visited by world travelers. Washing- 
ton and Berkeley Parks have bathing 
beaches where one splashes about in 
view of the snow-capped barrier. The 


A pri 


imposing civic center with its 
theatre, the three-million-dollar <t,:. 
Capitol, and the proposed thr a», 
one-half-million-dollar city and pe 
building, tell of no uncertain pr rec. 
made by a commonwealth that b 
years ago became one of the 
States of America! 

Youth, as cities run, is typ 
Denver, but as a city it also ha 
doxical contrast in prehistoric 
ters made whole again and seen |» the 
Colorado Museum of Natural His‘ory. 
at City Park, and the relics of my. 
terious cliff dwellers in the Stat Mu- 
seum, at the State Capitol, plac 
visited on a scheduled fifteen-mile city 
trip. 

And from Cheesman Park the 9] 
den sunset crowning 150 miles of snow. 
capped Rockies—a vista without equal 
—brings to a fitting close the rapt 
wonders of a mile-high city. The gold- 
encrusted dome of the State Capito! 
nearby is emblazoned in its lingering 
rays. They reflect Denver Rotary’s 
greater richness in golden friendships 
formed through your coming, and giy- 
ing way to twilight, tell as none of us 
will be able to convey, deep regret ai 
your departure from the true fable city 
of far-flung hospitality! 





_Y wife planted a rose to bloom 
next spring 
The season had not occurred to me. 
But let it grow; 
The passersby 
Will only think my place in value 


grown. : 
My family is wonderful,—the wife and 
children. 
I wish my work permitted me to play 
And spend an evening now and then 
To watch them smile. 
Or maybe when a concert comes, 
To take them all 
And watch them listen 
As the fiddles play. 
But days are few and hours too short 
For me to waste a part on trival things. 


My city grows 

And civic plans have often called 

For me to help 

With problems 

Where my business life would aid 
solution. ; 

Committees dissipate one’s time 

Especially when the years are passing 

And success 

Is just ahead. ; 

I have no time for trivial things. 


I go to church each Sunday morning, 
pea the — 

eep my pledge. } 
Why bet I be called to service 


When so many other members 

Have more time 

For visitation 

Than a busy man like me. 

The wife has told me that the children 
Get to Sunday School for classes. 





I can’t teach a class 


TRIVIAL THINGS 


By Floyd Kymes Russell 


And besides 

If I could 

I would have to spend some time 
study. 

I cannot find the time for trivial things. 


I used to have some pals around this 
town; 

We used to gather now and then 

To swap a yarn 

Or reminisce or maybe plan. 

I guess they must be busy too 

Because I never see them now. 

Tho still, I know 

My course is laid 

And they could help me nothing much 

Their talk was idle 

And my time is spent in bigger thought 

Until I have no need of trivial things. 


The state is on the rocks I guess 

From what the papers say. 

The dirty politicians 

Grab the votes 

And use the commonwealth to gain 
their ends. 

The time that fellow ran— 

Oh, what’s his name— 

I swore by all I had that I would try 

To keep him out 

But buisness called 

And I forgot to vote. 

It seems the country needs a thought 
or two 

And if the days were longer 

Even I might find the time 

To understand what’s going on. 

But years have passed to history 

And ended well enough it seems; 

So why should I deprive myself _ 

To worry very much on trivial thir 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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When East Meets West 


(Continued from page 8) 


nnual “Father and Son Week” 
Rotary Club is one of the biggest 
takings of this kind in China. 
main features of this celebration 
in Exhibition of Boys’ Hobbies, an 
‘national parade of Chinese and 
gn boys, an essay contest among 
students of the Chinese and for- 
eis schools, and a “Father and 
Son” tiffin. The subjects for the es- 
ays were designated by leading mem- 
bers of the club, and it is significant 
the interest aroused among the 
Chinese boys that no fewer than 
{61 entries were received from 
Rotarian V. K. Ting, a 
listinguished Chinese scientist, who 
had the onerous task of judg- 
ing them, mentioned that most of them 
were of a very high order. The prizes 
were formally presented at the tiffin, 
which each Rotarian was required to 
attend with one or more sons, his own 
or borrowed. The prizes were of great 
value to the students, consisting mostly 
of encyclopaedias in the case of the 
Chinese winners, and of similarly use- 
ful works in the case of the foreign 
boys. 


them, 


The Tientsin Woman’s Club, a most 
useful body whose activities cover a 
wide range was so impressed by the 
success of this gathering that it em- 
ulated the example of the Rotarians, 
and held a “Mother and Daughter” 
tiffin, which will no doubt be expanded 
into an “annual week” on the lines of 
the Rotary “Father and Son” celebra- 
tion. 


‘THE Exhibition of Boys’ Hobbies was 

a revelation of variety and _ skill. 
The exhibition was literally filled with 
an amazingly diversified collection. The 
exhibits of the Chinese and Japanese 
boys showed great artistic merit, both 
in drawings, paintings, and sets of in- 
sects, models, and birds. Other boys 
displayed numerous rare articles such 
as an ancient cross and a spear-head 
coin. There were snake-skins and 
building-construction models, miniature 
theaters and railways and snuff boxes, 
Chinese script and mounted skeleton, 
cotton chickens and banknotes. Prac- 
tically every nationality in the city par- 
ticipated. Well over one-hundred of 
‘he exhibitors were awarded prizes, 
ind the task of the judges was one of 
extreme difficulty. The exhibition 
aroused great interest among the pub- 
‘ic, and was visited by thousands of 


adults in addition to the boys them- | 


selves. 

The most striking feature of all was 
the Grand Parade. The previous year 
this had to be abandoned owing to 
the civil war in the immediate vicinity 
and the prevalence of disorder in the 
native city. Conditions were almost 
as unfavorable on this occasion, war 
having again broken out. The city 
was under martial law and all pro- 
cessions were forbidden. The inter- 
cession of Major-General William D. 


Connor, of the U. S. Army, and an | 


enthusiastic member of the Rotary 
Club, achieved the desired aim, and the 


Chinese authorities lent their co-opera- | 


tion. Many hundreds of Chinese Boy 
Scouts and students, headed by a na- 
tive Cadets Band, marched through the 


city to the place of assembly in the | 


British Concession. A patrol of for- 
eign Scouts went out to meet them and 
escorted them into the parade ground, 
where they were cordially received by 
the foreign boys and by General Con- 
nor (chairman of the Parade Commit- 
tee). It was a very impressive scene, 
witnessed by a very large gathering 
of people, when all the boys were drawn 
up in parade formation fronting the 
gaily decorated Pavilion, on which was 
inscribed in large letters the familiar 
Chinese saying “Between the Four Seas 
are men, are Brethren,” side by side 
with Rotary mottoes. 


The senior Scout in the foreign pa- 
trol welcomed the Chinese boys in an 
admirable little speech, and thanked 
the Rotary Club for all it had done in 
their interest. 


A student of the Anglo-Chinese Cel- 
lege, in response to this greeting, spoke 
in English as follows: 


Every one of us here knows that this is a 
special week. It is the “Father and Son” 
Week. And therefore it may be regarded as 
perhaps the most joyful and helpful week of 
Fathers have been taking the oppor- 
tunity to think especially about their sons, 
and sons have been devoting more time to 
thinking about their fathers. 


the year. 


In addition to this we have entertainments 
and shows given to us by the Rotary Club. 
Through these we have grasped that spirit of 
international brotherhood which is the promise 
of peace. 

The 
bodiment of the exchange of 
which we can know each other to a better and 
fuller extent. All these things make us think 
that, behind everything, there is a great force 
which enables us to achieve success. 


As a student of the Tientsin Anglo-Chinese 
College, I want to show my most hearty appre 


Exhibition of Boy’s Hobbies is an em- 
ideas through 
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There are two ways of travel- 
ing, one is to start blindly out 
into the world knowing only in 
a vague manner where one is 
going; the other way is the Cook 
way—enjoying every portion of 
a tour that is planned in ad- 
vance, as an architect plans a 
building. We have over one 
hundred offices distributed over 
Europe, an interpreter at every 
port and railway station of im- 
portance —your “‘ServiceStation™ 
at every major point. 


We offer you: 


—Itineraries for individuals, 
small groups or families 
embodying the particular 
places in which you are 
interested. Our booklet 
“Inclusive Individual Tra- 
vel” gives you valuable 
suggestions. 

—Three series of escorted 
tours with a wide range of 
routes and dates, compe- 
tent leadership and unri- 
valed service. 

Spring sailings to the 
Mediterranean — March 
2oth, April 21st and May 
12th. “Program No. 32” 

—A comprehensive selec- 
tion of tours by the com- 
fortable new Tourist 
Third Cabin Services at 
exceedingly moderate 
rates. Booklet ‘‘C-10” 


Agents for all Steamship Lines 










Annual Summer Cruise 
to EUROPE and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
On the new S.S. ‘California’ 
July 1st to August 31st 
From New York back to New York 








Cruise Tours to Norway, 
North Cape and Northern 
Capitals. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 





Cook's Travelers’ Cheques Good 
Everywhere 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
Montreal ancouver 
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ciation of this opportunity both to welcome 
our foreign brothers and to express our thank- 
fulness to the Rotary Club on behalf of the 
Chinese students of this city. 


General Connor welcomed the boys 
as guests of the Rotary Club. 


We older men realize that the management 
of affairs will slip away from us and 
pass into your hands and we feel that it is 
very important that you should know one an- 
other. We have therefore arranged this joint 


soon 


reception of Chinese and foreign school boys 
as a part of our “Father and Son Week” 
program. 

Most of the troubles between peoples arise 


from a lack of acquaintance with one another, 
a lack of understanding of each other's ideals 
and ambitions and we hope that by bringing 
you together once a we may sow the 
seeds of friendship between you in an acquain- 
tance and understanding that will produce good 
results for all countries that you represent. 


year 


You may feel that your responsibilities are 
small because you are yet young, but there is 
a proverb which says that “The boy is father 
to the man” and therefore each one of you is 
responsible for the kind of man that you will 
become in all too short a time. I do not mean 
to imply that the responsibility is all yours, 
for we men of the present generation must 
share it with you. But I do want to impress 
it on you that not only is a large part of it 
yours, but, what is more important to you is 
that you will reap directly and personally the 
rewards or punishments for the way you meet 
this responsibility, whereas we shall reap them 
only indirectly and impersonally. 


As representative of the Rotary Club I bid 
you welcome. We wish you success in your 
studies and we hope that, even as boys, you 
feel the great responsibility that you have 
towards the men that you will some day be, 
and that as a result you men of the next gen- 
eration may be able to accomplish the things 
that we have only dreamed of and that your 
efforts to bring peace and happiness to the 
world will be more successful than those of our 
generation have been. 


THE ROTARIAN 


The President of the Rotary Club 
(Mr. H. K. Chang) was introduced 
and spoke as follows: 


I want to take advantage of this opportunity 
General Connor has given me to extend the 
hearty greeting of the Tientsin Rotary Club 
to you and to express our appreciation of 
your coming and taking part in this parade or- 
ganized by our club as one of the most im- 
portant events in connection with its observ- 
ance of the Boys’ Week. It may not be amiss 
for me here to tell you something about Rotary 
which is of recent growth in China. Paradox- 
ical as it may seem, Rotary is at once abstract 
and concrete. It is abstract in the sense that 
it represents only an ideal. In the simplest 
terms it may be defined as a philosophy of 
service. But it is concrete—and very much so 
—in the sense that it is a vital factor in the 
present-day civilization. It has become an 
agency through which hundreds of men, leaders 
in every walk of life, are making important 
contributions to the welfare of mankind. And 
it is out of this ideal of service that we have, 
in common with over 2000 clubs of all nation- 
alities, taken up this Boys Work. We believe 
that we would be rendering an important serv- 
ice if, at a given time we call the attention 
of the community toward its obligations to its 
boys. We want the community to think of 
certain things in terms of boyhood. We want 
them to recognize boyhood as the surest guar- 
antee of the future. We want to bring before 
them vividly the conception that their chief 
asset is not in their mines and fields but in 
their boys. No matter what the resources a 
nation may have in material things, its great- 
ness is measured by its citizenship and the 
character of the life that it builds into its 
manhood of tomorrow. And that is why we 
want to provide the boys of today with ways 
and means whereby they may in due time be- 
come, individuals of power and usefulness. 

It is most gratifying—indeed it is inspiring 
to see so many boys both native born and for- 
eign participate side by side in this parade. 
This serves to emphasize as nothing can em- 
phasize so strongly the international character 
of Rotary. This parade is a demonstration 
that international friendship is real. Is it then 


——_—<——— — eee 


Five Chances to Get Rich in 


it from a number of sources. What 
kind of sources, how good an authority? 
Pinned down, they admitted they had 
no facts, but they thought it seemed 
reasonable. Seemed reasonable? Great 
Gumbo! I do not believe there is doubt 
but that I could have hopefully hinted 
those two professional men into gam- 
bling their money away on a vague, 
undependable, worthless rumor. It 
would not have been necessary to be 
definite. A few vague generalities 
would have put their imaginations into 
their pocketbooks. Instead of going to a 
recognized bond house where they could 
have obtained dependable information 
these two, otherwise very capable and 
sound men, would have accepted a 
ridiculous rumor. The road went into 
receivership a few months later. 


A new invercion provided the fourth 
opportunity. 


(Continued from page 45) 


“Looks better and better,” said a 
business associate as he called to sug- 
gest that I scrape a few hundred dol- 
lars together and buy stock in a new 
invention in which he had bought an 
interest. “Had the chief engineers of 
(he mentioned five or six imposing 
names) to examine it. They’re for it. 
It’s a great chance to make a lot of 
money on a small investment.” 

It made no difference to this friend 
whether or not I bought the stock. It 
wasn’t being peddled around. It was 
too good for that, he said. He was 
genuinely sincere in wishing I’d take 
a few shares for my own good. The 
other day he came in, disgusted. 

“Your company got into production 
on the new invention yet?” I asked. 

“No. Just been to a meeting. We 
kicked the inventor out.” 


“Ah, another example of villianous 


April 


too much to hope that, if the initiat; 
by Rotary is intensively followed ur 
within measurable distance of having 
of fellowship and _ brotherhood 
service which is the essence 

Rotary? 


One of the most striking and ~ nig. 
cant speeches was that of Ro‘ ris 
V. K. Ting. Speaking in Chines: an, 
particularly to the boys of his oy, 
race, among whom he has very ; 
influence, he said that in former ‘imp: 
there was little understanding betwee, 
Chinese and foreigners. The Chines 
despised the newcomers as barbarians 
Then came another period, culminating 
in the Boxer affair, when the Chines 
were made to fear the foreigner as 
dangerous foe. A_ better state of 
things was now being established by 
common accord among all nations, and 
the Rotary Club in its own sphere was 
doing all possible to help forward th 
new nfovement of co-operation 
good understanding. 

The Rotary Club, incidentally, pre- 
sents a magnificent trophy to i 
awarded annually to the most desery- 
ing and efficient Scout, and occasion 
was taken to present it to this year’s 
winner. Certificates of merit were also 
handed to two other Scouts. 


and tual 
and 


and 


In view of the events of the pr 
ceding summer, and the part played by 
the student class in the nationalist 
movement, this parade, and _ whole- 
hearted spirit of co-operation evinced 
by the Chinese students, constituted a 
singularly striking demonstration of 
the possibilities of future accord. 


One Day 


Wall Street methods, stealing the fruits 
of genius?” 


“This is serious,” my friend replied 


“You know what that fellow did? When 
we bought an interest in his plant he 
represented that there was no claim: 
against it. Recently we’ve learned that 
he signed over interests to a technica! 
expert whom he consulted when he was 
prefecting the invention. We had to 
dig up to buy this other fellow out.” 


And still there’s nothing coming 1) 
from the money put into that new in 
vention. Such speculations are fo! 
those who can afford to wait indefin- 
itely for a return or can afford to lose, 
rarely for the person of small income. 
In the last ten years more than 300,')()') 
inventions and designs have been }\t- 
ented in the United States. How many 


of them can possibly be bonanzas? From 
the law of averages alone, wouldnt 4 
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of them prove useless or of 


iited value? 
office boy brought in the fifth 
It was the only fake in the 
e boy’s name some way or other 
ind its way to a sucker list and 
being urged to buy a gold mine 
w cents a share. He was greatly 
sed, since the circulars repre- 
that pure gold was being found 


mining property. The whole! 


was clearly built on that phrase 

gold,” which sounded imposing 
one did not stop to think that gold 
ly is found in the free state. 


» are more than 300,000 busi 


rporations in the United States | 


They supply the great bulk of 
ilative and investment securities 


t in this country. In addition there | 


many foreign government, munici- 
and corporate securities sold an- 
ially in this country and many domes- 
civil loans, such as state, municipal, 
chool and road bonds from the thous- 
nds of taxing-subdivisions in our 
3.037 counties. How can any one judge 
among these many thousands of differ- 
ent kinds of securities? He can’t, un- 
less he is equipped to investigate. Safe 
investing is a matter of professional 
service, obtaining information and re- 
liable counsel from professionals in the 
security business. If the investors can- 
not obtain that kind of service, usually 
his money will return far more if left 


at 8 per cent in a savings account, | 
until he can find a dealer in securities | 


who can tell him the truth about the 
securities he is considering. 


Around the World With 
the Boy Scouts 


(Continued from page 29.) 


no social barriers—only hearty com- 
radeship, and a healthy rivalry stimu- 
lated by contests in strength and skill. 
It will give the boy the greatest ex- 
periences of his life, and training that 
he can obtain in no other way. 


The greatest boys’ camp in the world, 
that one set up in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, demonstrated this in 1924, when 
6,000 Boy Scouts took part in a World 
Scout Jamboree. Thirty-three nations 
were represented, and it is a tribute to 
America, and due in no small measure 

the efficiency of her camping pro- 
gram, that American scouts won the 
world championship. The qualities that 

urried these fifty-six boys over the 
top, are precisely the qualities of skill, 
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Time’s up! 


You've been waiting for this! At 
last it’s here. A brand new item 
for use at Rotary meetings. 


Speaker’s Timer 


No fussing or embarrassment 
when the speaker’s time is up. A 
cheery ring tells him that the 
time has come to cease firing 
and = give somebody else a 
chance, 

The stand and shield are of 
beautiful dark weathered oak— 
the emblem and plate of solid 
bronze with bright and dull fin- 
ish. Adds an unique and decora- 
tive tone to the meeting room. 


The clock ts a dependable timepiece 
and guaranteed to keep accurate 
time. May be set for any allotted 
period. Simple to operate. The fin- 
ish on the clock blends well with the 
emblem and shield Mounted at an 
angle to make dials easily visible to 
speaker—to allow him to gauge his 
time without tae usual awkwardness. 


Will be sent upon approval. 


Price........$20.00 


Our new illustrated Rotary Sup- 
plies Catalog is just off the press. 
4 post card will bring your 


copy. Send now! 
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resourcefulness, initiative, and good 
fellowship that a Boy Scout Camp de- 
velops. Nor were other nations far 
behind. To the glory of the youth of 
the world, be it recorded that this 
Jamboree was more than a contest. 
Harmony and friendship governed. 
Courtesy and respect for others were 
everywhere evident. American boys had 
pledged themselves beforehand not to 
utter a word of dissention, of criticism 
or displeasure, and the other scouts had 
done the same. Every competition be- 
tween the different nations ended with 
a cheer for each other and a friendly 
handshake—real chivalry and sports- 
manship. 

It was the One Big Game made up 
of all the games that boys have ever 
played since first there was hide-and- 
seek in the woods and hero worship for 
those who took the lead, and listening 
ears for those who told thrilling tales. 
It was the challenge of Youth to the 
world, and all those boys from all 
those nations, with their courage, skill, 
health, and joyousness proclaimed with 
shouts across the frontiers of strife 
that they had the magic password— 
the promise of the future comradeship. 


4 cee Jamboree encampment was sit- 

uated on a spacious plain sur- 
rounded by a magnificent and ancient 
forest near the Danish capital. Thirty- 
two different national flags were floating 
in the breeze when the American troops 
arrived on the scene. An exciting 
moment it was to the American boys, 
for an unfortunate delay of 12 hours 
on the North Sea had brought the 
troop to the encampment but five 
minutes before the time for entering 
the contests. The troop was promptly 
assigned to its camp site, and the first 
event of the contests was on. This was 
quick camp-making. Huge crowds had 
gathered to view the encampment, and 
as the American boys marched in with 
their packs, scores of curious specta- 
tors surrounded them. The pressure of 
time, the excitement of being almost 
late, the babel of strange tongues, the 
absolute newness of the situation were 
enough to bewilder any boys, but careful 
training and keen spirit carried them 
through, and at the close of the 15 
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minutes allotted, 25 pup tent 
erected and five fires were b 
Next came the three-hour cam 
ing event. The troop rushed 

scene with its trek carts which wey, 
unpacked with lightning rapidity. 1),, 
were organized in patrols of eig! 
each boy knew exactly what he 

do, and performed his duty wit 
cision and care. Each patrol ha j; 
own type of camp and fire. When the 
three hours’ time limit was called, th, 
American scouts had pitched foy, 
tepees, four wall tents, canoe shelte) 
for eight, four forester tents, eight pu) 
tents, one hospital tent, one head. 
quarters tent, one commissary tent, and 
two leaders tents. In addition, si, 
kitchens were completed with fire 
places, refrigerators, shelves, racks 
with appliances, and water boiling over 
a rustic fireplace, and even a mail-box 
and a flag-pole. 


} 


That night a monster campfire was 
held, at which each group illustrated 
the type of entertainment from its 
home in northern forest or southern 
glade among its own people. This 
campfire was typical of thousands that 
are lighted the world around every 
year, typical of the ideals of the good 
camper. No treaties were signed, but 
the songs of friendship, and the hearty 
scout handclasps, the smoke of that 
world campfire, will be a bond of 
friendship for years to come, and per 
haps point the way for a real associa- 
tion of nations unhampered by techni- 
calities but founded upon mutual co- 
operation and brotherhood. 

At the present time, the hope and 
future of the human race rests upon 
the youth of today. The world needs 
men of strong character, full of energy 
and good will, men of character and 
initiative, capable of daring, but know- 
ing how to sacrifice their own interests 
for the common welfare. We must 
train our youth the world over to 
fulfill this high mission. We must 
protect them from the demoralizing in- 
fluence that threatens them, and give 
them activities that will interest them 
at the same time that they develop 
them in every way—we must educate 
them, in short, to be the citizens of 
tomorrow. 





cord, following a frenzied and frutiless 
search, they straightened up and in 
unison swore right heartily. A foiled 
fisherman, it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, is an exceedingly fluent individual 
on occasion. In justice to my friends 
I may add that they undoubtedly left 
little unsaid.. I have fished with them 

















and I have heard them under slighter 


Fallible Fishermen 


(Continued from page 25.) 


provocation 

The situation, you see, was like this: 
bass were expressing a marked prefer- 
ence for an all-white lure and they ha‘ 
none. In the past only lurid flies and 
bugs had suited the fancy of these bass 
and being canny men they carried wit) 
them only colored lures. 

Go home when the bass were hungr) 
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ting mad? No! So the gentle- 
| heatedly and with consider- 
phasis. But it was useless to 
e bass with colored lures. 
only had some white feathers 
or fur,” moaned the banker. 
ildn’t take three minutes to 
bug those bass would take.” 
, let’s row over to that cabin 
ybe they keep some white chick- 
re,” suggested the lawyer grab- 
he oars before the banker could 
the motion. 
\ benign, gentle old man, white 
red and willing to oblige greeted 
No, he didn’t keep any white 
kens, he was sorry to say. The 
inglers groaned in unison. Then their 
eyes took in the saintly and benevolent 
and virginal white whiskers of the 
bin-owner. Then their eyes met. 
The same idea, it appeared had sneaked 
up and bitten both at one and the 
same time. With a gracious courtesy 
they excused themselves to the old man 
and held earnest and bitter converse 
aside. 

“Just a few wisps of those whiskers 
tied to a stripped bass bug and we’d 
have a string in an hour,” whispered 
the lawyer. 

“Migawd! You can’t buy whiskers 
like you would a hen or a block of 
stock!” returned the banker. 

“Why not?” gritted the lawyer his 
restless eyes turning toward the lake. 

“Alright, you’re a lawyer, skilled in 
special pleading. Suppose you put the 
case up to the old gentleman. Use all 
your so-called oratory—try to sell him 
on the idea, darn you,” was the bank- 
er’s comment. 

“Not my job,” the lawyer said ob- 
stinately. “You’re the commercial man 
—you’re used to buying and selling. 
You do it. It oughtn’t to be any harder 
than foreclosing a second mortgage. 
You’re used to being hard-boiled. Just 
be yourself.” 

They argued for minutes. At last 
they diffidently and jointly approached 
the old man and began bidding for a 
few strands of his whiskers. It is a 
matter of deep regret that the exact 
conversation cannot here be recorded. 
The truth of the matter is that the 
affair is clouded in secrecy; now and 
then it has been possible to pick up 
clues that have helped forge the chain 
of evidence. It so happened, so it is 
understood, that on this day, the two 
of them forced a bull market on whisk- 
ers. However, the deal was put over 
and the benevolent old gentleman 
parted regretfully with a few strands 
of his hirsute appendage for a price 
away above the market. My private 
opinion is that he was laboring under 
the impression (I almost said “delu- 
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sion!”) that he was in the hands of 
two maniacs and submitted to the 
dignity rather than be subjected to 
brute force which he anticipated in 
case of refusal. 
The banker 


proceeded to strip the hackle from two 


and lawyer forthwith 


m- | 


| 


choice bass bugs and in its place used | 


whiskers, wrapped with 
white silk thread. Thence to the boat 
and casting again. It would afford 
the scribe considerable pleasure if it 
were possible to record that the white 
lures proved to be successful. The bass, 
however, refused to take to them. Not 
arise. Then, stubborn to the last, they 
switched to the colored lures and be- 
fore sun-down filled their creels. 


the white 


Today, resting on two desks, in two 
respectable offices in a certain city, re- 
pose two unique paper weights. These 
consist of two awkwardly tied bass 
bugs, white hackles and tied off with 
white silk thread. These two queer 
looking affairs are fastened securely to 
small but neat pedestals of lead that 
look, for all the world, as though they 
had been rough-cast from a number of 
dipsey sinkers. The hackle and trim- 
mings on the setting of these paper 
weights has the appearance if you ex- 
amine it closely, of being made from 
white hair which might once have 
graced the chin of a kind and genial 
old man who lives on the shore of a 
certain unnamed lake. One weight is 
in constant duty holding down various 
and sundry legal documents; the other 
does duty, mostly, on various important 
financial papers. Being a stranger you 
may wonder about these unusual paper 
weights. A word of warning! It 
might be well to make no comment on 
the subject; it seldom pays to offend 
a banker or a lawyer. Best keep silent. 


FISHING off a sand bar in a Cana- 
dian lake two men were casting for 
Great Northern Pike—one of the gam- 
est and fightingist game fish that lives. 
They were about two hundred yards 
from each other when, simultaneously, 
each had a strike—the sort of a smash- 
ing strike that puts a dangerous curve 
into the tip of the rod and sends a 
happy chill of apprehension and exulta 
tion up the back of the game-fisher. 
The dual fight was staged in the face 
of a stiff breeze that made the water 
choppy. Each, it developed later, had 
hooked a twenty-pound pike and a 
twenty-pound pike has plenty of fight 
and ginger in him, particularly if he 
has spent his life in the chill waters of 
a Canadian lake. Each carried out his 
fight skillfully but there was no time 
to be spent at the oars and the wind 
carried the boats here and there over 
the choppy water. 


With the boats a few 





hundred feet | 
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apart the two pike managed to pass 
one another and in so doing the lines 
became fastened together. This quickly 
became known to the two fishermen. 
They pluckily decided to make an at- 
tempt to land the fish, although each 

- shouted that he was willing to cut his 
line and let the other fellow carry out 
the fight alone with the two great pike 
tugging, rushing, and breaking water 
in separate directions. Both refused to 
accept this favor of the other—refused 
good-naturedly. 


O each held to his rod. They 
‘ shouted to each other and decided 
on a certain line of strategy that might 
land the two fish. That strategy, in 
the next half hour, was changed no less 
than four times. It was a queer tussel; 
for a long time the two pike, with the 
lines hopelessly entangled, had things 
their own way—the fishermen being 
content to do their best to keep a taut 
line. 

At last concentrated skill and skill- 
ful co-operation brought each pike to 
the gaff and the two of them lay in 
the bottom of one boat. The two men, 
lashed the boats together, shook hands 
warmly and began to compliment each 
other on the way in which the pike 
had been landed. 

Cigars were produced and lighted 
and they rested from the labor and 
excitement of the past hour. 

“My name is Lamson,” said the one. 
“I’m from Detroit.” 

“Mine’s Martin,” replied the other. 
“I’m from Detroit, too.” 

And then, “You’re not T. T. Lamson 
of the Lamson Products Company?” 
asked Martin in sudden surprise. 

“Exactly!” smiled the other. “You 
can’t be John Martin of Martin & 
Company?” 


“TIT am!” acknowledged Martin 
solemnly. 
Cee, Fee in !” was the next 


remark and neither of the gentlemen 
to this day knows who said it. 

The facts of the case were: The 
Lamson Products Company and Mar- 
tin & Company had been strong com- 
petitors for years; they had fought 
each other tooth-and-nail and at times 
the battle had been unprofitable to both 
concerns. In the minds of each of the 
executives had grown up undeserved 
hate of the other. 

With one accord they shook hands. 

“Martin,” invited Lamson, “Let’s go 
over to my camp for dinner and call off 
this darned feud that has been raging 
between us for years. I like you.” 

“You’re on, Lamson,” said the other 
heartily. 

Today the Martin-Lamson concern is 
a unit and they almost control the field. 
Both executives always plan to spend 
their vacations together and if you 
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were intimate with Martin or Lamson 
(or even knew them by their right 
names) they would tell you the story 
with great gusto and a great deal 
better than I have. 

Once, in days agone (else this tale 
would not be told!) four of us, all 
Brothers of the Angle, went camping 
on the shores of one of the prettiest 
lakes of Michigan—not a large lake 
but a lake filled with battling bass 
and mighty muskie. Three of us were 
familiar with this lake as we had 
camped there before. The fourth 
member of the party was a new con- 
vert to the art of angling—a large, 
impressive gentleman somewhat _in- 
clined to be boastful but a good sort 
nevertheless. Taking this gentleman 
out for a stroll the evening we arrived 
at camp we walked past Blackbird 
Point and just as we arrived at the 
north side of the point, in a hole about 
ten feet across in the lush rushes, a 
great muskie, fully four feet long 
leaped from this little harbor and fell 
back with a tremendous, heart-thrill- 
ing smash. 

“There’s Old Mighty!” yelled Ed. 


Then we told the large gentleman 
of Old Mighty—the biggest, wisest, 
gamest oldster in the lake. How each 
of us had hooked him and how he had 
made monkeys out of us, smashing 
tackle, running under the boat, tearing 
hooks out of his mouth and employing 
other tactics that gained our respect 
and admiration. 

“I,” said the large gentleman 
smoothly, “will come out tonight and 
get your Old Mighty.” 

We said not a word but we thought 
plenty! Here was the beginner boast- 
ing that he would, single-handed, 
catch the gamest and fightingist muskie 
in the lake—the very same muskie that 
had fooled us time and again. 


Ed and I were delegated to get 
supper and while so doing brewed some 
strong medicine. We decided to 
teach a certain member of the party 
a much-needed lesson. 


During supper we casually remarked 
that when we had connected up with 
Old Mighty we accomplished it by 
means of a long and stout cane rod 
and used a large live frog for bait. 
This, we cheerfully prevaricated, was 
accomplished by rowing quietly up to the 
pool in the rushes and gently dropping 
the frog into the water. As a matter of 
fact we had always used artificial bait. 
After supper our large friend donned 
waders and went seeking frogs while 
we gleefully informed Doc what all the 
shooting was about. Doc nodded 
sagely and declared himself in on the 
lesson. It was two hours before our 
friend returned with his frogs and 
he was covered with mud, wet to the 
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skin, chilly and in no uncertain 
He changed clothes, grabbed 
rod and departed. After he y 
we chuckled much at his diff 
catching frogs. Ed, the smal| 
ber of the party got into his 
suit in a hurry. Doc and I 

lampblack from the oil stove . 
face, arms and legs to keep th: 
being too visible. Then we hus it 
through the chill of the night, > cro: 
the narrow path that bisects Blackh;, 
Point. Ed was cold and he was «boy; 
ready to call the seance off but Do 
and I wouldn’t listen to this. w, 


reached the Point just as the creak of 
oars were heard. 
“Here he comes!” chattered Ed gi: 


gerly and quietly wading out into th; 
water. He was out of sight in 
second and we knew he was crouchin 
out there in the pool in the rushes 
Indistinct in the darkness we saw th 
boat edge up to the pool and 
heard the splash of the frog as it was 
carefully lowered in the water. The 
silence for a minute. Then a grea: 
splash and commotion in the water 
Then a yell from the large gentleman! 
Splash! 

Then: “I’ve got you, old 
yelled the man in the boat. 
Mighty, come to me!” 

Then some mingled profanity was 
heard above a new shower of water 
near the boat. 

Doc and I rolled on the bank ani 
stuffed handkerchiefs in our mouths to 
keep from yelling. Good old Ed! 
Putting on a real show! 


boy! 
“Old 


UT in the darkness came the tea: 

ing crack that tells of a broken rod 
and a greater splash than we hai 
heard before, followed by a bedlam of 
profanity from the direction of the 
boat. Silence. Creak of oars and the 
boat lost in the darkness. 

Chilled to the bone Ed _ wallowed 
ashore holding in his hand the frog, 
hook, line, spinner and part of the 
cane rod. Grinning all of us made for 
the camp andafire. Ed hastily washed 
and got into clothes and took an aspirin 
for already he was catching cold. We 
sat and waited for the appearance of 
the large and impressive member of 
our party and planned things we 
would do to him and things we woulé 
say. We didn’t have long to wait. 

We heard him roaring through the 
darkness outside and the door opene: 
and he appeared holding up before our 
eyes—the still dripping form of Old 
Mighty, himself—a good thirty-five 
pounds and fully forty-eight inches '" 
length. 

“Well, say something, you chaps!’ 
he boomed. “Isn’t he a peach? Isn't 
a marker to the one I lost—that one 
must have weighed fifty pounds. 
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Pl; him for nearly half an hour— 


bu od and got away. How do you 
I got this he-fighter after my 
busted?” 


»” one of us gasped. 

hor rope!” he boasted. “Fas- 
ook to it, put on a frog—and 
ou are! Horsed him right in!” 
1 lucky stiff!” said Ed hoarsely. 
y, Ed,” soothed the big man 
usly, “you seem to be catching 
How’d that happen?” 

, go to the devil,” remarked Ed 
uusly and to this day the large 
mpressive man (who is no longer 
ister) wonders why Ed was so 
with him the night he caught 
anded Old Mighty. He also won- 
ers why it is that he never after 
managed to hook onto the big one that 
gave him such a tussle and got away. 
I, for one, wil] never explain the 
mystery. 





Yep; the fisherman is usually fal- 
lible. That’s what makes fishing— 
that and the hundred other things 
ibout the sport—the sun, the sweet 
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air, the song of a choppy sea against 
the boat, the whisper of sleepy birds 
at dawn, the glory of a crimson-shot 
sun-rise, the scent of green, growing 
things along a stream that ripples 
over moss and white gravel—and the 
peace of eventide when the sun is low 


over the hills and the swallows dart | 
over the water, swooping, dropping and 


soaring. And the splash of a bass, 
the swirl of a rising trout—a full 
creel—an empty stomach and a genial 
fatigue that embraces one. Glory be! 
but the yellow glow of a light in the 
cabin window is grateful and how you 
welcome the scent of wood smoke, the 
tang of a bacon frying, and the per- 
fume of good coffee. 





Aye! there’s more to fishing than 
luck, more than the fish you catch 
and lose—there’s health, relaxation, 
strength, and the serenity of the 
woods and waters that soothes the 
soul of man and gives him heart for 
the day’s work 
the city. 

Thank heavens 


we are fallible! 





Creeds and Deeds 


(Continued from page 33.) 


Rotary gives the member all that it has, 
heart and soul, and demands, under pain 
of forfeiture the fulfilling of the bar- 
gain, demands attendance, regular and 
perfect, with the fewest possible ex- 
cuses. 

For his privileges, the Rotarian owes 
another obligation, this time it is to 
classification. He represents a 
body of men, it may be a trade or a 
business or a group of social workers 
or a profession. From the Rotary 
viewpoint, he is the key man. Rotary 
gives him the honor or esteem due to 
the whole class, a right to represent 
them; in turn he is obliged to repre- 
sent them to the best of his ability and 
willingly assume duties that fall to his 
lot as a representative, this without 
pay and on strict lines of obedience and 
command from the Chair or from the 
Committee. Here we see the workings 
of a contract, a fifty-fifty proposition. 


his 


The Rotarian’s third obligation is his 
‘uty to the Community and State. Ro- 
tarians are held in great esteem by 
the heads of National, State, and local 
governments. They are given singular 
privileges wherever they go—it’s a 
great privilege, but as I have enunci- 
ated, privileges carry corresponding 
luties. In consequence a Rotarian must 
be the finest type of citizen and a man 
¢ civie activities. That’s his obliga- 
tion. Now without any attempt at 


ae nese . 
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praise, but just based on facts, the 


records of Rotary today stand out like | 


a beacon in the general darkness show- 
ing the way to duty and insisting on 
obligations as a payment for the rights 
we claim or enjoy. 

Long may Rotary shine and pro- 
claim this truth so sadly obscured in 
our day. 


We all read history and historical 
novels; perhaps we attend plays of 
historical interest or the moving pic- 
ture spectacles that bring to our atten- 
tion the detailed events of ancient 
days. If we do, we notice how far 
nations have made progress. How the 
torture chamber gives way to the court 
of justice and the rack and rope to the 
trial by jury. How a man may tell the 
truth and still have a head left on his 
shoulders. He may differ from us 
religiously and politically and yet be 
alive and not dangling on a gibbet. 


All this means that the world has 


learned the lesson of tolerance. In 
Rotary I have found that the spirit of 
tolerance prevails. There may be 
storms of religious bigotry outside, or 
political strifes at swords end,. or the 
clashing of opinions, noisy and un- 
pleasant, but the moment you enter 
the portals of Rotary you find a quiet 
haven of rest, a quiet port where men 
speak to men, not enshrouded in hatred 
or distrust. Rotary and _ tolerance 






; res ; 
FE. <A. Hirschman, Sec’y 
Chamber of Commerce, York 
Pa., says: ““Two things our 
new hotel has done; estab 





when he returns to | 








lish a focal point of coopera 
tive civic consciousness and 
raised the city in the est 

mation of the traveling pub 
lic.”” 


A Tale 


efe 
Two Uties~ 
the difference, 
is in the Hotels! 
Here’s a town, keen, live, wide 
awake; progressive and alert to 
every opportunity. 





It has clean, wide streets, 
ing buildings, community centers, 
and a modern hotel! 


Impos 


The other town slouches along 
with a hotel of the wash-bowl 
and-pitcher type and wonders 
why visitors fail to crowd its 
streets. 

York, Pa., with its magnificent 
Hotel Yorktowne is of the one 


type; you, perhaps, can provide 
the name of the other! 

The Yorktowne was Hockenbury 
financed, being one of. over 100 
hotels so financed, and folks say 
the new hotel has still furthe: 
stimulated local business and civic 
spirit, besides providing a profit 
able investment. 

THE FINANCIALIST, a jou 
nal devoted to community hotel 
finance, may assist you in bring 
ing « modern hotel to your city 
Your name on our complimentary 
Rotarian list “R-4” will bring it 
to you without obligation on your 
part. ; 


rellOcKENBULY. SISTEM Sh 


-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
‘ HARRISBURG~PENNA 
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Get Rid 


of Your 


’ 


‘Spare! .. 


Abolish the fe ee 
“BALLOON” 







he 





Waist-Line! 
Without 
“Little Corporal”’ 
HAT unsightly, uncomfortable 


buige of fatty tissue over the ab- 
domen is an unnecessary burden. 
Here’s the way to get rid of it, without fasting, 
hot baths or back-breaking exercises. The won- 
derful “Little Corporal” belt will reduce your 
girth to normal the moment you slip it on, and 
almost before you know it, the excess bulge dis- 
appears! You can wear stylish, trim fitting 
clothes that make you look your best. Best of 
all, you feel as good as you look—-younger, 
lighter on your feet and full of the old-time vim. 


Reduce Your Waist 


4 to 6 Inches Instantly! 


The “Little Corporal” gets busy at 
once and your body responds as would a rookie 
to the command of a drill sergeant. Quite un- 
consciously you assume the correct posture, 
straighten your shoulders and walk with the 
ease and grace of an athlete. Your waist is 
several inches smaller and you are actually 
taller. 


Young Man! Keep Down 
That Growing “Bulge” 


If your waistline is beginning to bulge, now 
is the time to stop its growth and to retain 
your youthful figure! Don’t wait until you 
have a great bulk of fatty tissue—a regular 
“bay window.” The “Little Corporal” will 
restore your figure at once and keep you from 
corpulency. A youthful, grace- 
ful, dressy figure is as great 
an asset in business as it is in 
society. The ideal dancing 
partner possesses an athletic 
figure. 


How It Works 


This remarkable belt not only 
reduces your girth at once, 
but keeps your waistline down. 
It actually reshapes your fig- 
ure. No laces or drawstrings! 
No clasps! No buckles! No 
straps! No stiff supports! 
It’s built for comfort. Re- 
gardless of your occupation, 
the “Little Corporal’ belt 
will always feel comfortable. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


q Be Send coupon today for de- 
o with " scriptive literature and Special 
Little Corporal 10-day Trial Offer. All we ask 
is a chance to let the “Little Corporal’ prove 
at our risk that it is the best of all—a real 
reducer. If you prefer, give us your height, 
weight and waist measure (snug) over under- 
wear, enclose $6.50 with coupon and get the 
belt, or pay postman on delivery plus fee of a 
few cents. If not entirely satished your money 
will be promptly and cheerfully refunded. Price 
outside the U. S. is $7.50. 


LITTLE CORPORAL COMPANY 
Dept. 4-F, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 





| LITTLE CORPORAL COMPANY 

| Dept. 4-F, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago | 

| Please send me FREE descriptive literature | 
and Special 10-Day Trial Offer. 

| OED. ccistansintianlibvttesssies inidioenematien | 

| Street Address i eT te Ree | 

| City . SIND OE a 

| If you prefer to order a belt fill in below: | 

| Waist measure over underwear is.................... | 
inches. Height......................Weight............. 
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seem to be synonymous. Tolerance 
among business men otherwise perhaps 
keen rivals in their line of merchandis- 
ing. Tolerance as to origin and 
nationality, though outside there may 
be bitter contention as to who is su- 
perior. The North against the South. 
The East in contention with the West, 
or the man from abroad hating his 
adopted brother or vice versa. 

It is interesting to speculate as to 
the future of Rotary. What will it 
drift into, how large will it become, 
will it always grow stronger or 
weaker? Only a prophet can answer 
this, but we may be sure that if the 
spirit of tolerance abides in the bosom 





of Rotary it will live many years to 
come; but the moment the poison of 
intolerance gets into its veins it will 
become dust and ashes like the many 
nations now lost in oblivion, like so 
many isms and schisms that became a 
nuisance and a scourge and they were 
swept off the face of the earth. 


Rotary potent in deed and potent in fact, 

Noble in principle, like lightning in act, 

Long may we sing your tolerance to opinion 
and creed, 

To thee we are all equal, thy arm does 
embrace 

All humanity; tolerant thou to every race. 

May thou endure like the stars above, 

To teach humanity the virtue of tolerance, 
service, love. e 


ROTARY is a great panacea for the 
man who suffers from the common 
ailment called the blues. I know of 
no other institution that starts out to 
do serious work in life, and has a 
cardinal principle that tells one to sing, 
smile, and to be affable. Rotary has 
no place for the common grouch. It 
begins with a song, there are many 
laughs in between, it ends its sessions 
with a song, arid the departure is 
marked by many a warm and hearty 
handshake, a cheery good night, and 
a smile. If Rotary in its yet short 
career, had not accomplished anything 
but made thousands of its members 
more affable, more sociable, and more 
cheerful, it would have already, by 
this one mark alone, won the esteem 
of its observers. 
The modern world seems to know 
something of the value of a smile. 
Have you observed the latest advertise- 
ments in the papers and current 
magazines and periodicals? Everybody 
seems to smile; the ice man smiles; the 
conductor smiles; the bootblack smiles; 
all the patent medicines and shirt 
collar advertisements smile; the den- 
tist exploring your sore tooth seems 
to smile; the traffic cop also smiles; 
and even the undertaker smiles. We 
are living in a smiling era. So then in 
Rotary there should be a place for a 
smile—a smile indicative of pleasant 
affability. I account for this spirit, 
in Rotary, because of the adoption of 
the rule, abolishing all distinctions, 
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every man is not burdened with the 
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World Wide Rots_! 


The attention of reade: of | 
THE ROTARIAN is invi to 
the fact that there are s “ 
other Rotary _ publication to 
which they might also like to 
become subscribers. 


Rotary 


The monthly magazine of the 
Rotary Clubs in Great Brita 

and Ireland, where there a; 
now approximately 200 clubs. 


La Nota Rotaria 


and 
Rotary 


Two excellent publications in 
the Spanish language. La Nota 
Rotaria is the publication o: 
the clubs in Cuba and Rotary 
is the publication of the clubs 
in Spain. 


Il Rotary 


This is the publication of the 
Rotary clubs in Italy, and for 
any one reading Italian, this 
will prove to be a very inter- 
esting publication. 


Les Rotary Clabs de France 


The publication of the Rotary 
clubs in the Republic of France 
and a magazine which will be 
found very interesting to those 
who are able to read French. 


Many Rotarians have children who 
as part of their school work are 
studying French, Spanish or Italian. 
Why not subscribe for one or more 
of these publications and have the 
younger members of the family read 
it and translate it to you? : 


Subscriptions may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they 
will be forwarded to the respective 
offices of these publications. 


Subscription Rates Per Year 


Rotary (English) .............. $3.00 
La Nota Rotaria (Spanish)...... 3.00 
Rotary (Spanish) .............. 3.00 
Il Rotary (Italian)............. 3.00 
Les Rotary Clubs de France 
CET. pete RC ieeacccke ees 3.00 

















“GET ACQUAINTED” 


2448 W. 22nd St. - - 





—with— 
“ADCO” LUNCHEON 


BADGES 
Celluloid or Metal 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 





Write for Samples and Prices 
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; Mister, Doctor, or Reverend. hotel in my little city—who cares? | 7 















ym — 
+ e plain Tom, Dick, Harry, Rotary. There are numerous little yea eammmamat 

Fra oe, or Bill, or some other pic- cripples scattered through the town.) 4 xX 

tur reminder of happy boyhood Anybody’s concern? Yes, Rotary’s. 1 ‘i 

ne the oft-repeated “Flaxy.” A Boy Scouts struegling for a camp site. i 

’ re to find outside of Rotary— Who cares? Rotary. Boys willing to } 

come in its relief from arti- go to college, no funds. Nobody’s con- | H 

bai {| cumbersome designations. cern? Oh, yes, Rotary’s. The roads es a i 

0 feature I notice often strikes in an awful condition, the state indif- ng H 

itor aS very queer, especially ferent. Any one interested? Why| aaa H 

0! , comes to Rotary for the first sure, Rotary. Activities, civic honor} - H 

time. It struck me that way when I work begun but not done. Any one | i 

atte the first meeting. To see ready to take over the unpleasant job? | i 

| serit men singing “kid” songs, call- Yes, sure, Rotary to the rescue. R 
ng each other by their first or even his represents only one club’s par-| 
| nicknames. Howling at the top of tial activities, but multiply that the | 
their voices at the mere mention of a world over, and you will begin to have | 


prairie flower, then becoming as sober an idea of just what the organization | 
as judges, and falling into serious dis- js accomplishing in hundreds of com- | 
cussions—well, all I can say, it looked munities. 


n queer. However, I know the reason Finally, the closing point. What of | 
r now, now I am part of the Institution, the future? Rotary is comparatively | 
and initiated into the mysteries. young so it is not time to prophecy, | 


In a certain parish church the priest Rotary is a youth, and youth has vigor. | 
invited a stranger to give a Lenten yoyth is optimistic. Youth has vision. | 
sermon. He advertised extensively,and we are fortunate to be associated in| 
many people came from neighboring yj, splendid movement, at this precise | 

, districts. The sermon had a wonderful period. Its vigor makes all burdens | 
effect, the congregation was in tears, assumed comparatively light. Its op-| 
except one man who sat through it all timism has a way of commmndunhing | 


From an 
Observation Car 
in Switzerland 
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LUCERNE of proverbial loveliness is the 


ance in religion and politics. 

“A” represents the spirit of affa- 
bility and good wili for which Rotary 
schemes, possibilities, or imaginations, iS famous. Affability without artificial 


but real accomplishments. distinctions and titles. 

When you try to find the reason for “R”—Meaning not schemes, plans, 
this unusual condition it seems quite ideas, but—Results. The practical 
simple. Cicero once said: “Nil Ruma- ¢xXPpression of the spirit of service. 
num alienum a me puto.” “Nothing “Y”—Is the youthful, buoyant spirit 
with a human appeal do I consider of an organization that is young, 
alien to myself.” And if Rotary had vigorous, optimistic, and with a vison, 
no other motto this would be a good taking in all humanity. 
one to adopt, for in fact Rotarians May then this spirit embodied thus 
seem to work under its spell. Their in the six letters of the name be ours 
scope of work is everything with a and like the proverbial acorn grow into 
human appeal. The nurses have no a tree of universal service to all 
home—whose business? Rotary’s. No humanity. 


were results, and that is another thing 
9 _ that strikes me as part of the spirit 
of Rotary—results. Not mere plans, 


Mecca of all tourists. Its facilities for 
sports and Foes | are interesting 
and it is the starting point for excursions 
in Central Deltaerieey. On the Dieschy 
berg is an 18-bole golf course. 
LUGANO, a paradise of flow spe per. 
renial sunshine, is the Swiss-Italian lake 
district. It offers Cs ci i, ae 
golf, and an unfo on the 
electrified St. Go’ ard Line famed for 
its scenic gran 
ZURICH is the count, *smetropolis . .the 
portal to the GRISONS of the one. hund- 
red and fifty valleys including 
Alpine section, Engadine. — fe 
unique be ny an nowertal solo: 


tion, it eff ~ > res Golf and ‘ail 
sportahavemedest Tories, Davos, Area, 
ontresina and other resorts famou 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


= / : . 7 | 
and never even sighed. The preacher jtcelf to us like fire. And its vision | CE le ing A ons ae 
notice j in- ilroads aint HE | 
ce noticed this and after the services in- makes us look forward, onward, and | railroads. | Quaint villages and 
structed the janitor to call him into higher Se ee a 
. aietus . . dass Evie 
+ rae | before the observer. 
the ventry. The man came and the This short analysis has no preten- | This comfortable way of seeing 
priest said: “My friend, I was just : P ‘ iar . Switzerland is surprisingly inex- 
. ; sion of being either scientific or overly; pensive. 15 days of unlimited 
wondering how it happened that my scholarly—rather it represents the| {if $25.50 second class; $36.50. firsi 
¢ 4 ; ; . | She, ON lass 
appeal made no or cian upon you; thoughts of the author from his per- s} # let Booklet M give you interest- 
you did not shed a tear, while the whole R hg SP ' 
ho é : a sonal angle. To maintain some order | jum} = «Ors your nearest Travel Agency 
vn congregation cried and repented.” The ; 41, presentation I have used the| St in we it. Ft 
s | iS a = : ) c € 
om man answered: “Father, you see I letters of the organization: ROTARY | WF post its classical lak , 
. . . 2 , on ite classical lake, combines q 
‘ couldn’t very well join in; I belong to ee ; | |x, = onety. trenieh and Intotont. Ht fe sterae- i 
4 another congregation.” Under “R” I have listed my thoughts 4 this'educational und titernational ‘eatre, i 
, referring to the element of Religion| many opportunitiel for all sports includ- l R 
* Ing go ~ 3) 
and the spirit of reverence I find in| BERNE, the Swiss Capital, Typicaland =|}! 
) Nor so long ago, a report was read ?  B- swe So 
*" to my club recalling our activities ani Swise fe, In town ee country, more viv- i 
AV Ss = . | he Swiss life, in »wn or country, more viv- hee WS 
: “O” sugges Obligations | {33H — idly portrayed than here. Hee: i 
e during the year. I am sure most of var tee “O" cnggunee | USE AR EN trentvenstotmenean, = (EL i 
° assumed and consequently Duties | hs H of Thun and | Briens. ite beautifulC ‘asinois HI 1 | ; 
the members were agreeably surprised : | Hie an invitation to tarry before starting up [ae | | & 
toward our classification, our member-| 48 the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY or art at io 
: how long it took the secretary to read hi d maaan a | PEATTE and the" mountain. resorte of tt a 
; ® . . 2 anc | 4 | 
) that list. There were many items re- *™P» ne society } P a MONTE, CHON. —, ke 
] orded th “T” I took for the splendid spirit of AV ROCHERS — DE NAYE lie te 
corded there that the most of us had e a beautiful ‘as a ‘am on Lake Le an 4 | 
a . s . — 3ol < oO > e to | 
forgotten entirely, and yet they were Tolerance which I have met in the Beg aes 
) ’ b hi ° it ] d d in i nard. The electric M.O.B. Railway, with | 
there, a veritable catalog of results. ™e™mbership, a spirit sorely nee “el . Se ersese Oberland. 
= a ; ; = ZERMATT th xquisite, at the foo } 
J | Yes, results, very tangible, some large, °UF day. Tolerance in business, Toler of the Mateorhorm “ig the. Be esi of ne 
ol some small, but just the same they "ce towards nationality, and Toler-| is mmencofied Pyperanne ome the bse 
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Coolidge being inducted into office. 
While the press was still wiring its 
stories of the inauguration, while the 
network of radio stations stil] echoed 
with the President’s words, the pictures 
of the event itself were flashing over the 
circuits. They were opening a new 
vista in the realm of communication. 

This nation-wide test of pictures 
sent by wire was made a year ago to 
demonstrate the capabilities of the new 
system over great distances. It really 
was the baptism of fire for telephoto- 
graphs and they came through with 
flying colors. 

On March 18, 1925, while the press 
still marvelled over’ the inaugural 
achievement, there came another news 
event, unscheduled and calamitous. A 
tornado in the Middle West, hundreds 
dead, thousands injured, and acres of 
property destroyed. 

Telephone and telegraph wires sped 
the urgent demand for news. “Send all 
you can get—and pictures, pictures, pic- 
tures!” ordered anxious editors. And 
while the country held its breath for the 
full story, the wires carried the start- 
lingly vivid pictures that told readers 
of metropolitan dailies more than 
columns of words. Almost overnight, 
telephotographs justified themselves. 

From that day to this, pictures trans- 
mitted over long-distance telephone 
wires have been steadily finding a 
larger niche in the affairs of commerce 
and society. In the business world 
especially, one concern after another 
has been awaking to their possibilities 
and particularly have financial houses, 
newspapers, and advertising men been 
finding increasing uses for them. 

Pictures of news events are being 
telephotographed across the United 
States daily. An important photograph 
originating in San Francisco now ap- 
pears not only in the California city, 
but in Chicago and New York news- 
papers on the same day. 

Telephotographs enabled a New York 
company to save eleven days in floating 
a stock issue, and thus to meet a favor- 
able market. On a Sunday morning the 
company’s San Francisco office obtained 
the approval of their attorneys for a 
new stock circular. Simultaneously a 
San Francisco banknote concern se- 
cured approval for the stock certificate 
model. Telephotographs of both circu- 
lar and certificate went to New York 
and Chicago that afternoon. As each 
section of the circular was received in 
Chicago and New York—its length 
made it necessary that it be sent in sec- 
tions—messengers rushed the wet tele- 
photographic proof to the printers and 
the type was set. By Monday morning 


the circulars were ready in the San 
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Pictures by Wire 


(Continued from page 15.) 
Francisco, New York, and Chicago 
offices of the company. 

Meanwhile at New York two prints 
were made of the stock certificate tele- 
photograph. One was mailed to the 
Philadelphia printing plant of the bank- 
note company, the other to the vice- 
president of that company at New 
York. Approval of the certificate was 
obtained from the stock exchange about 
Monday noon, and over long-distance 
telephone the Philadelphia plant was 
told to print the certificates with what- 
ever modifications were recommended 
by the listing committee. 

On Thursday night 10,000 certificates, 
which had left Philadelphia by aero- 
plane mail, were delivered to the San 
Francisco office of the financial concern. 
All this was done in the period required 
for the regular mails to come from San 
Francisco to New York. 

Facsimiles of contracts and other 
commercial papers are being produced 
on the spot so that waiting bankers and 
business men may verify their facts. 
Trial balances and _ statements of 
various kinds relating to the accounting 
phases of any business at any special 
moment are being placed on the wires 
and flashed to headquarters. 


[NX addition to such cases, varied uses 

for telephotographs are coming to 
light in a field that is spreading out in 
new and sometimes unlooked-for direc- 
tions almost every day. Among the uses 
which have proved feasible are the 
transmission of portraits or other paint- 
ings of any size or kind, pictures of 
celebrities figuring in the day’s news, 
scenic views from distant points, copies 
of mechanical drawings, pictures of 
machinery—either the entire unit or 
any of its parts, up-to-the-minute 
fashion sketches, action snapshots of 
sporting events, advertising lay-outs 
and proofs, checks and other financial 
papers, x-ray pictures and electro-cardi- 
ographic tracings, textile designs, wills 
and similar legal documents. 

This new system of transmitting pic- 
tures electrically is a development of 
the engineers of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

After the positive film has been put 
on the sending apparatus, the actual 
time of transmission is seven minutes. 
The picture is received on a commercial 
negative film which, after ordinary 
photographic development, is practical- 
ly indistinguishable from an ordinary 
photograph and is ready for newspaper 
use or other reproduction. Photo- 
graphic work at the sending or receiv- 
ing end consumes from one-half to three 
quarters of an hour. 





The positive film to which a 
has been transferred is inserte: 
transmitter simply by rolling 
a cylindrical form. During the 
operation a very small and inten 
of light shines through the fi 
strikes a photo-electric cell. Th. {ly 
is rotated at a uniform speed a») hy 
means of a screw mechanism is « 
to advance parallel to the axis ; 
cylinder. The motion of the ligh: 
tive to the cylinder is therefor 
same as that of a phonograph : 
relative to a cylindrical record. 

The photo-electrical cell is sensitized 
by an alkali metal, generally potassium 
The light striking the cell produc 
electric current proportional to th 
tensity of the light which during opera 
tion illuminates a very small section of 
the picture at each revolution of the 
cylinder. The variation in the amount 
of light striking the sensitive potassiu 
surface of the cell gives rise to a ew 
rent which through the agency of 4 
vacuum-tube amplifier and modulato) 
controls the current flowing through 
the telephone line. 

At the receiving end, the unexposed 
photographic negative film is rotated 
under a beam of light in a manne: 
similar to that at the transmitting end 
The two films are caused to rotate at 
exactly the same speed and the impulses 
starting from the photo-electric cell at 
the sending end control, by means of a 
new device known as a light valve, th 
amount of light reaching the film at 
the receiving end. 

In order to drive both 
and receiving cylinders at exactly th 
same rate of speed, the driving motor at 
the transmittiing end is controlled by a 
tuning-fork which also sends impulses 
over the line to control another tuning 
fork at the receiving end, which in turn 
controls the speed of the motor operat 
ing the receiving cylinder. 

While the mechanism for the trans 
mission of photographs over extensive ‘ 
distances has been primarily developed e 
for use on telephone lines, it has been 
demonstrated experimentally that it 
could be used to send photographs by 
radio when atmospheric conditions ar 
such that steadiness of transmission 
and freedom from interference can \x 
assured. 

Fifty years ago the telephone stood 
on the threshold of business just as the 
telephotograph stands today. Thou 
sands of people now living have wit 
nessed the phenomenal growth of loca! 
and long-distance telephony. Who w'!! 
venture to predict the diverse uses of 
electrically transmitted pictures wh «! 
will be the commonly accepted prac' 
fifty years hence? 
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- what you know 
yisands of people—non-Rotarians—ask 
| stions about Rotary. Every day or two 
ie person asks YOU 
d you try to think up the right answer and 
sually you flounder around and admit you 
making a poor attempt. 
ere are nine pamphlets published by Ro 
| ry International that will help you—that 
ill give you the basis for any question that 
ght be asked by a non-Rotarian—and will 
sive you material for making statements about FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 
1e organization. These are: 
. Never in our history have we shown such Won 
1. BRIEF FACTS ABOUT ROTARY— derful Shirtings, Neckwear Handkerchiefs, 
This pamphlet is published four times a year so that Hosiery, Robes, Etc., as now. We are constant 
statistics may be up-to-date. Printed in folder ly receiving through our London and Paris Shops 
form, eight pages; convenient for vest pocket; written the very Smartest Creations 
for non-Rotarians as well as Rotarians and excellent _ 
answers, in themselves, as to what is Rotary. Price, 
$1 per hundred or 134 cents per copy. Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 
2. AN OUTLINE OF ROTARY (Pamphlet No. 1) 
This pamphlet contains the Objects, Platform, Code of | 
Ethics and Resolution No. 34. 2c per copy. SE Si (SZ 
3. WHAT IS THE ROTARY CLUB? (Pamphlet . bh ompanyp 
No. 2) 512 FIFTH AVENUE 
Which is just what it suggests—an answer to the ques- 
tion its title asks. 2c per copy. | NEW YORK 
TARY (Pamphlet No. 20 ath oy PARIS 
4. SYNOPSIS OF RO ( amp et oO. ) 27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
Another pamphlet which is just what its title suggests. | 
It gives briefly a very exact history of the organiza- 
tion and some valuable statistics as to its growth as | 
well as short but detailed statements as to how the | = 
clubs were organized in various countries. 10c per | a 
copy. ‘ F 
5. A GUIDE TO COMMUNITY SERVICE A Service for Rotarians 
(Pamphlet No. 16) 
Succinct and gripping statements of what community ah a, ° _: - 
coniele consists and how Rotarians function in the he Declaration of Independence is the foun 
community. 10c per copy. dation document of the spirit of America 
6. BOYS WORK ACTIVITIES (Pamphlet No. 18) We discovered some time ago that there was 
This pamphlet tells how a Rotary club may conduct ag : : : 
its Boys Work successfully, how to make a boy sur no place where citizens of the | nited states 
vey of the community and many other interesting ; at fa ccinnsia x ae ° ee 
things about this branch of Rotary community activ could obtain facsimile copies of the Declaration 
ities. 10c per copy. tree. 
7. RURAL-URBAN ACQUAINTANCE PROMO- We had one made, an exact facsimile, reduced 
TION (Pamphlet No. 39) Laake ; : Mert” i 
to one-quarter size, and have been distributing 
Every club should be interested in developing a closer it rh Te : 
ontact with its rural population. This pamphlet wt ever since, 
gives helpful suggestions and information as to suc- onve.° cae 
cessful methods for developing closer relationship This year comes the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
pone ee a ee Anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
py. . set 
It seems to us likely that on this anniversary 
8. MEMBERSHIP IN ROTARY . . ; 
American Rotarians will be pleased to have 


(Pamphlet No. 17) 

Membership and Classification matters are given care 
ful analysis in this pamphlet—the classification prin- 
iple being outlined in striking and understandable 
terms. 10c per copy. 


9. CODES OF STANDARDS OF CORRECT 
PRACTICE (Pamphlet No. 33) 


This has become one of the standard pamphlets for 
those who would get an inkling of Rotary’s Business 
Methods ‘- ¥-¥ and how it has worked. Single 
copy gratis. to 50 copies, 5c each. 
These pamphlets are a real Rotary library when you 
add to them— 


A TALKING KNOWLEDGE OF ROTARY 
(Pamphlet No. 11) 


Which has been acclaimed as the “finest 
of Rotary in existence.” 10c per copy. 


boc 1k 


text 


Any one or a complete set of these pamphlets may be ob- 
tained from the office of the International 
20th Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


ecretary, 221 East 
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We shali be glad to send copies without obliga 
tion for such purposes, as part of our service. 
Just write to the Inquiry Bureau of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. There is no advertis 
ing matter to interfere with the clean digaits 
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To Cut Costs 
—Know Them 


ANUFACTURERS who 

lack accurate up-to-date 
costs frequently lose in hidden 
ways far more than the expense 
of a modern cost system. 

In its true sense, “System” is 
merely another name for simple 
orderly methods. It is the op- 
posite of Red Tape and never 
the result of chance. It takes a 
broad systematizing experience 
to develop time-saving, efficient 
methods of keeping costs. 

Our Cost System men are 
practical. Their ‘chief concern 
is to make our service profitable 
to the client. 


Further information on request 
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You'll want something 
different — something dis- 
tinctive for your Spring 
entertainments this year 
and we're’ headquarters 
for all such necessary ac- 
cessories as 


Favors 
Decorations Nut Cups 
Paper Hats Souvenirs 


Place Cards 


We've some clever ideas 
that will please that crowd 
immensely and make your 
entertainments well re 
membered. 

Let us help you with a 
few suggestions. Our ad- 
vice is free and usually 
quite helpful. 





Ask for our 
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Men Will Be Boys 


(Continued from page 17) 


stituents in the country, and very fit- 
tingly that was the last time he ever 
had an opportunity to do it, because he 
was replaced in the Senate after the 
next election by a discreet fish dealer. 


He thought, no doubt, that he was 
going to make a great hit with those 
fellows as a wonderful mixer, and all 
he did was to disclose to the wide, wide 
world that he was an old fool. Every- 
body conceded that. It was the only 
time both parties in that Legislature 
were ever absolutely unanimous. 

In passing it is worth mentioning 
that he hadn’t taken any of the beer. 
He didn’t have even the poor excuse 
of being alcoholically stimulated. 

In contrast, I recall the distinguished 
and exceedingly dignified attorney who 
invented a burlesque secret society and 
for several years acted as its presiding 
officer at occasional meetings. 

No one was allowed to join who did 
not already belong to some _ secret 
fraternity, the reason for this being 
that otherwise he wouldn’t have appre- 
ciated the intrinsic humor of the bur- 
lesque. The sudden climax of the 
ritual was the acme of horseplay, with 
the candidate made supremely ridicu- 
lous. 


OW I do not maintain that making 

men look foolish is of itself an in- 
tensely funny thing, but I recollect 
seeing a gray-haired justice of a court, 
just after he had received his initia- 
tion, wiping the tears of laughter out 
of his eyes and hastening straightway 
to make a list of cronies whom he was 
determined to get in. I never saw a 
candidate take that “degree” who was 
not tickled to death that he had been 
given the opportunity, and the more 
intelligent the man, the more he was 
likely to enjoy it. The reason for this 
was that the jest lay not wholly in the 
ridiculous ending, but in the combina- 
tion of the really eloquent lectures that 
led up to it and the finish, which came 
as an anti-climax that the candidate 


had never once anticipated but at once 


realized—when he got it—that he ought 
to have been looking for from the 
double-meaning ritual that had gone 
before. 

The joke, that is to say, was only 
incidentally absurdly physical; princi- 
pally it was mental. The twenty- 
thousand-dollar-a-year lawyer who or- 


ganized the society and presided over 


its work had got the thing up because 
he was one of those who can’t help 


acting like a boy some of the time, but 
mixed in with the childish horseplay 
was highly intelligent humor and a real 
moral that the most highbrowed candi- 


date could enjoy—and invaria 
It is to be pointed out, howev. 
this performance was by no me: 
sented in Main Street Square. T), 
audience, although always larg. wa; 
select and discreet. They were men 
who liked to relax at times; for +) 
moment all more or less boys t 
Pompous, never-act-youngs who neve, 
made a joke or got one were not 
I was lucky enough to participat; 
in one of the most successful spon. 
taneous pieces of grown-up boys’ play 
that was ever perpetrated, the o gani 
zation of the Order of St. Vitus of 
Crete, at the Portsmouth Russo 
Japanese Peace Conference. It started 
as a little, unostentatious, one-day joke 
It became a big, elaborate, month-old 
one. It set out to provide a modicum 
of amusement for a small group of 
newspaper men. Before it ended, it 
hoaxed no less a personage than th 
chief ambassador extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the Czar of 
all the Russias. It was boys’ play, 
and, Lordy! what a barrel of fun a 
bunch of grown men did get out of it! 
The foreign journalists with the dec- 
orations were really unconscious]; 
responsible. Out of nearly a hundred 
correspondents from all over the world 
who were crowded together under the 
roof of one big summer hotel to keep 
track of the peace meeting, a dozen or 
more were Europeans. There included 
some very distinguished persons, fa- 
mous in Continental capitals for their 
ability to analyze and comment upon 
international affairs. Being of the 
calibre they were, most of them had 
been decorated by their governments 
with some sort of ribbon. There was 
the Legion of Honor, the Order of St. 
Stanislaus, the Red Eagle of the Third 
or Fourth Class (or perhaps it was the 
Black Eagle), the Knights of Italy, and 
some more. Each man wore in his 
buttonhole some kind of a decoration. 
Down in our hearts we Americans, 
at the beginning, were as afraid of 
what those European correspondents 
might do to us in the way of “beats” 
as a bush-league pitcher would be of 
Babe Ruth. They had all kinds of ex- 
perience that we lacked in writing deep 
stuff about foreign politics, and we 
hadn’t found out, then, that this didn’t 
necessarily mean they could dig into 
what was really going on at the Con- 
ference any better than we could 
Also they had Continental manners 
in dealing with the diplomats, some of 
which dazed us. And they all spoxe 
French fluently, and some of them vo 
or three other languages. 
We Americans, with two or thee 
exceptions, had no other tongue t 10 
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I suppose the London cor- 
nts were of the opinion we 
speak that, either—and we 
raid of the European journal- 
wwledge of international in- 
and with their Continental 
they looked up-stagey to us, 
(This was on only the 
day of the Conference; most 
m, on acquaintance, turned out 
egular fellows). Five or six of 
th lemonade and things on the 
which we surrounded, were sit- 
the hotel palm garden grouch- 
bout it. 
hall never be able to take off my 
a Russian prince as gracefully 
ey do,” Irvin Cobb declared posi- 
y, “until I have a colored ribbon 
n my buttonhole. I yearn to be a 
lecorated journalist.” 

“They wouldn’t know we weren’t,” 
suggested Will Irwin. “It ought to be 
the Order of St. Something.” 

“St. Vitus,” Cobb instantly supplied. 

“Of Crete,” amended Fred Gregg. 
Adding, to our looks of inquiry: “ ‘All 
Cretans are liars.’ See St. Paul.” 

A white ribbon for purity, with a 
yellow streak about its middle as a 
lelicate tribute to certain tendencies 
ff the press of those days, was, I 
believe, my contribution to the bril- 
liancy of the moment. 


Gonea suggested that we get 

some ribbons and then put an elab- 
orately worded letter in Sam Blythe’s 
box at the hotel desk signed “Commit- 
tee,” notifying him to appear in the 
Palm Garden at a certain hour on the 
morrow to be decorated. The number 
to be thus distinguished was increased 
to three or four—all old-timers who 
would like to help put over a small 
jest—and Warren Hastings’ wife was 
enlisted to go to town in the morning, 
get white and yellow baby-ribbon, and 
do the necessary snipping and sewing. 

We wore the decorations the next 
afternoon. The idea, at that moment, 
was no more comprehensive than that 
we should put them on for a day. 
When they were distributed, one idea 
was added. If any of the other 
American newspaper men asked us 
what the ribbon in our lapel meant, 
we should put a warning forefinger 
mysteriously to our lips, say “‘S-s-s-sh!” 
and walk away. 

Before the month was over we had 
close to two hundred members, _in- 
cluding not only American, European, 
and Japanese newspaper men, with one 
from Buenos Aires, but a state gov- 
ernor, some assorted United States 
Senators and Representatives, all 

officers of the Président’s ship 
Vayflower, a number of other naval 
ind military men, and two or three 
famous American financiers who pos- 
sessed enough other attributes besides 
their bank accounts to make them 
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worthy. We had a secret “ritual”’— 
Irwin and Cobb were two of the three 
principal officers in conferring the 
rite—that became more elaborate and 
funnier every time it was done, with 
lectures, an obligation, grips, pass- 
words, and a harrowing sign of dis- 
tress. 

What some of those foreign jour- 
nalists thought of it when we finally 
got around to inviting them to join I 
have often wondered. Probably they 
took it as an additional and culminat- 
ing evidence of the madness of Yan- 
kees. On the occasion when the cor- 
respondent of the Lokal Anzeiger was 
honored by membership there was a 
special lecture by Cobb explaining in 
detail why Kaisers give away Red 
Eagles of the Third or Fourth Class 
(or Black Eagles, if perchance that 
was the bird’s color) that must have 
torn the candidate’s heartstrings, for 
he spoke perfect idiomatic English and 
there was no chance of his not getting 
it. He took it laughing, but it was 
just as well that Cobb and Irwin didn’t | 
happen to run into him that time they | 
got caught behind the German lines | 
in Belgium. | 

The whole proceeding came to a| 
climax when Count Witte, being re-| 
quested to allow himself to be photo-| 
graphed with the correspondents and | 
being filled with Russian traditions of | 
caste but wishful to be gracious, an- 
nounced that he was willing to accede 
to our request insofar as it included 
only the decorated journalists. His 
colleague, Baron Rosen, who knew 
America like an American and whose 
affection for Witte was negligible, | 
proved on this occasion, as on others, 
that he was a good old scout; he never 
breathed a word to put Witte wise. 
We had to work overtime that night 
making Cretans out of such American 
reporters as up to that time had not 
been elected to membership. We 
missed one, but he slipped into the 
background and Witte didn’t see him. 

Of course, when the Portsmouth 
Conference came to its conclusion the 
“Order of St. Vitus of Crete” came 
to an end, except in the memories of 
those who participated in its jollity. 

I have said so much about organized 
adult boys’ play because much of our 
grown-up boyishness here in America 
is organized. There are more than 
half a million members of the Order 
of the Mystic Shrine and I have no 
idea how many of lesser organizations 
with more or less similar aims—it 
being no secret to the public that while 
the Mystic Shrine has certain purposes 
and works of a serious character, such 
as those wonderful crippled-children’s 
hospitals, primarily it is a society for 
good-fellowship and harmless fun. 

And there are the non-secret organi- 
zations which have boyishness to a 





greater or less degree either as their 
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prime motive or—as in American 
totary Clubs—as a frequently promi- 
nent side issue; the societies which mix 
with the serious business of their 
meetings “stunts” in which the par- 
ticipants often ignore the fact that they 
are conservative adults. And then 
there are the organizations in many 
cities which stage annual revels at 
Mardi Gras, mummers’ night, fiesta, 
carnival of flowers, and what not. 

All told, these various societies must 
embrace well over a million members. 
Let him read their rosters who believes 
youthful manifestations continued into 
mature years cannot be successfully 
combined with serious, dignified par- 
ticipation in important business and 
professional affairs. He will straight- 
way be convinced that one and the same 
person, at one and the same time, can 
be a big man and a big boy. 

That says nothing about random, un- 
organized kiddishness, which we also 
have always with us. 

On the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange, I have seen half a dozen 
serious looking, gray-haired brokers, 
during a lull in a terrifically busy day, 
unite to sneak up behind another 
serious looking, gray-haired member 
who they thought was looking too 
blamed serious, and give him that 
swift and exciting experience tech- 
nically known as “the bum’s rush.” 

I recall seeing a roomful of staid 
middle-aged gentlemen who were 
awaiting a telegram that might mean 
great financial gains or losses cease 
paying any attention whatever to their 
business while they all concentrated on 
the problem of getting a small bunch 
of firecrackers set off under the chair 
of an associate who, without planning 
so to do, had relaxed for a brief and 
unostentatious nap. 
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And anybody who knows the South- 
west of the United States is famiilar 
with the astonishing way in which half 
a small community will drop its busi- 
ness on short notice or no notice at all 
to participate in the thrills of a snipe 
hunt or badger fight. 


JOU have been to Coney Island, or 
to White City, or Electric Park— 

any big summer amusement resort. Did 
you ever stop to analyze why grown 
men ride over and over again up and 
down the rises and dips of the scenic 
railways? They are coasting as they did 
when they were boys—‘“sliding down 
hill” they called it when they did it on 
a sled. And those young men who 
every now and then supplant the chil- 
dren on the bamboo slide—they are 
again sliding down a cellar door. 

There are men of course, who have 
completely forgotten how it feels to 
be a boy. I know some of them, but 
I do not associate with them. They 
aren’t normal. If they have suppressed 
their natural tendency to be boys part 
of the time, I cannot help wondering 
what else they have suppressed; it 
might be their sense of fair-dealing and 
honesty. 

Some few of the humorless stuffed 
shirts, I will admit, didn’t have to 
suppress anything, never having had 
any desire to act boyishly since they 
grew up, but these couldn’t have been 
regular boys before they grew up. I'll 
bet a pair of new, all-leather shoes to 
a cubic foot of exhaust gas from a 
Ford that if you could dig away back 
into their pasts you would find that 
at the age of twelve they wanted to 
play scrub with a soft ball and cried 
when the boys who won their marbles 
didn’t give them back. 

Many a man, though, doesn’t have 
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to cultivate the habit of being 
it comes naturally. Quite you 
in fact,—say from twenty-one t 
—may find it profitable to be: 
energies in the opposite d 
There are a number of perfect 
and sufficient reasons why, rig} 
there, they will not injure the 
in the least if they apply 
pedal; even so, they are likely 
that the piano will make y 
noises enough to satisfy their b 
employers and all others whom 
concern and then some. They rn 
worry for fear their left ankle. y 
get ankylosed; as youth recedes 

feet will come off the pedal 
difficulty. 

Then lapses into boyishness ke 
spirit elastic and the soul youn; 
know it, because I am a boy ar 
best friends are boys—all of 
Some of them are manufacture: 
some of them are merchants; some 
them sit at mahogany desks in bank 
and some of them do intricate things 
in medicine and surgery; some of them 
stand in pulpits on Sundays and son, 
of them deliver erudite opinions from 
the bench; most of them, of course, 
just work unspectacularly, with 
eye on the cost of living, like the rest 
of us. Not one of them is ever less 
a man because at times he is pretty 
much all boy. 

Boys, and not a bit ashamed of it, 
and determined to remain boys to the 
last page of the final chapter. 

Always bearing in mind the advisa 
bility of paying due heed to time, place, 
and circumstance, and the arguments 
against Main Street Square. 

Always remembering that there i: 
all the difference in the world betwee: 
being a cut-up and being a clown. 


Chicken-Hearted Tonkin 


Then Glauss’ aggressive red bristles 
began to move on his scalp, and his eyes 
to regard Tonkin as might the eyes of 
a bloated red spider perceiving for the 
first time another fly at the edge of his 
web. 

“Comes to that,” sneered Glauss, loud 
enough for some passersby to hear, 


“why ain’t you in khaki?” 


IV 


REALIZE, of course, that it isn’t 
the thing to talk much about the war 
that concerned us all so considerably a 
few years ago. Weused to say then, in 


our silly way, that by what one did 
or did not do in the day of crisis— 
by that one would be judged for a life- 


(Continued from page 19) 


time, and by posterity. Now, if you 
would save embarrassment all round, 
it is better to keep the thing quiet, as 
if the least said of a shady business 
the better. 

There are some, of course, who un- 
happily can’t conceal their part. Na- 
ture, with all the good-will in the 
world, hasn’t been able to give them 
back legs, and arms, and lungs, and 
eyes—and minds! 

With my friend Tonkin, you see, it 
was the eyes—and even though his 
trouble came not “in the war,” but 
“during the war,” as he carefully ex- 
pressed it, I shall have to plunge ahead 
with the incident and get it over with, 
lest I be considered not quite decent 
in my sense of the fitness of things. 


Singularly enough, it was on the very 
day when he definitely made up his 
mind as to his own course that the 
thing happened. Tonkin admits frank!y 
that he had the makings of a very good 
conscientious objector. He used to 
prowl around the little house in those 
days, wandering from room to room, 
picking up unrelated articles, as if hé 
had lost something, and couldn’t re- 
member what or where. But every- 
body knows that you can’t find the an- 
swer to moral issues under the clock 
Uncle Matthew gave you for a wedding 
gift, even if the thing is itself a stand 


ing witness of faith versus works; nor 


yet in the tobacco-jar on the mantle 
piece, even if it is consecrated mort 
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1old savings than to the smok- 
At other times he would 

etly, smoking his way through 

al haze, that I shouldn’t be 

if the mouse came out and 

its hams, twiddling its whisk 
considering him; then going 

g ind the baseboard shaking her 
ily to her children, who were 
beginning to fancy they had a 
ynership in the house because 
ther had been given the free- 

it in her day and generation. 
will read back or think back 
almost forgotten days, you will 
rised and pained at the attitude 
mother of a family, who of 
should have either withdrawn 
ety from him in contempt, or, 
till, have gone up and bitten 
eel from behind to demonstrate 
ve of country meant action with 


But I started out to say that it was 
lar the thing should happen on 
very day, for at breakfast Tonkin 
told his wife that he had got the mat- 
ter straight at last. 


n “T can’t just get the rights and 
wrongs of it,” he confessed. “Some- 
times it seems the only way, and then 
igain.. . But there’s always the med- 


cal corps. A chap can’t go far wrong 
It’s service to humanity what- 
ever way you look at it! And I could 
manage no end of a load on a stretcher 
ind things. And it’s dangerous enough 
n its way!” 
He shouldn’t have said that, of 
course, before her; but you can under- 
7 tand how pathetically anxious he was 
not to play the shirker when it came 
to risks. He hadn’t done his “daily 
zen”? yet that morning, and I have 
from his wife that he stood there 
mid-floor in the kitchen, working like 
Trojan, until she had to laugh through 
her threatening tears. And then it 
came to him what it would mean to 
her, and he dropped the dumbells with 
1 bang on the kitchen floor, and ran 
ver to reassure her that he’d come 
through right as anything, and she 
could get a friend to stay with her 
here for the few—er—months he’d be 
away, and the paper, of course, would 
i pay half-salary, and with his army pay 
they'd manage splendidly. 


on that. 


V 
‘THERE are three things Tonkin has 
never told me. Just where the thing 
took place; just who the actors were; 
ind the full details of the outrage. The 
irst two he was under promise to them 
not to divulge. They threatened, if he 
id, to break up his home and harass 
his wife, and Tonkin was in no state 
» ‘ think clearly, or to figure on his 
nghts to police protection, or to philoso- 
phize on the general emptiness of 
He saw only his little home, 
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and his wife, and the colored spools 
that now were in use for tiny gar- 
ments, and he gave his word. The de- 


tails he has withheld, I fancy, out of 
a sense of horror and shame. I do 
know that there were some uniformed 


men in it, and I have a strong sus- 
picion that Glauss and the overzealous 


sergeant were not unaware of it. 
& 


Perhaps we are far enough from the| 
event, and calm enough now to reflect | § 


that to put a uniform on a man, and 
give him license to kill the country’s 
enemies, is not to apotheosize him. I 
say this with due appreciation of was- 
trels who became heroes, and men in 
ordinary life, plain citizens, comrades 
of mine, who gave themselves in a way 
that brings tears to the eyes, of whom| 
the world—this post-war world—is not | 
worthy. But I repeat that a uniform 
and a rifle do not make a man a saint. 
And these, with whom my friend Ton- 
kin had dealings that 
devils. 


evening, were 


The ironic touch is that Tonkin, leav- 
ing the office that day, was on his way 
to join up with the medical corps, if 
they would have him, when he was way- 
laid in a lonely spot by this devil’s| 
crew. | 

“Why aren’t you in khaki?” they de-| 
manded of him. 

Now Tonkin might have told them| 
the nature of his present mission, but | 
he had a high pride of his own, and | 
he held right on his course. 

I shan’t go into details concerning | 
which Tonkin has such reserve. There} 
was a dark alleyway nearby, and some} 
kind of an unused garage, I gather. | 
They took him there, beat him up, and | 
heaped outrages upon him not fit to| 
describe. If you do not believe me,| 
just make inquiry if this was a solitary 
case of the kind. Even then Tonkin’s| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pride held, and he refused to say a 
word about joining up. I know of few 
more utter ironies than that they 


should have taunted him mostly with 
being a coward! They took fright 
themselves at last, and left him, for he 
had gone mercifully unconscious. 

It was typical of Tonkin that, in the 
hospital later, he stuck to his promise, 
even though it was one extorted from 
him. All he kept saying, when he was 
able to speak and identify himself, was: 
“Don’t tell Mary! Don’t tell Mary!” 

But, naturally, sooner or later she 
had to know the truth of it. It was 
not until some time later that they dis- 
covered that in some indirect way— 
though his eyes had never been strong 
—his sight was badly impaired. 


VI 


\ ELL, that was the end of the war 

for Tonkin. With him, though he 
had got to the front only in the travail 
of his own spirit, it ended in night and 
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it all. She, of course, disclaims this, 
but Tonkin cannot yet speak of her part 
with. equanimity. She approached the 
newspaper office about his salary, but 
Glauss—whose bitterness toward Ton- 
kin seemed to be intensified rather than 
relaxed—was there before her. It was 
pretty well understood that Tonkin was 
one of those “wretched cowardly C. 
O.’s,” and had got into a scrap over 
the thing. “Hard luck about his eyes,” 
Glauss would state glibly, “but after all 
don’t it serve him pretty damn well 
right?” He had also the blasphemous 
audacity to quote scripture in support 
of this, about a man seeking to save 
his life, and losing it... . The powers- 
that-be were genuinely sorry for Mary, 
but in the distant way of men immersed 
in greater sorrows and driven by more 
pressing and legitimate calls; they did 
arrange to pay a month’s wages and 
let it go at that. 

About the time the old apple-tree in 
the back area was putting forth its 
buds again, the Tonkins moved out— 
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the course he pursued without 
his job. By day he toiled for w 
to him—though it was then 
towards liberal views—the hate 
talistic press” . by night 
minated to a noisy, fanatical, 
pathetic crowd of what the age 
man would call “cranks and se.” 
his views of class and nationa I 
gather they used to bait him «te , 
bit down at the office, asking hi: wh, 
he continued to subsist on capi: ist; 
dollars. And he would reply, in. aria. 
bly, that the paper was not the worst 
of its kind, that it rose above some 
others in its international and human} 
tarian conscience, and that one mus 
subsist on an imperfect system unt 
the perfect supplanted it. 
Happening one day to pass throug} 
the room where delivery of papers was 
made to waiting newsdealers, he met 
Tonkin. Ordinarily my friend Tonkin 
did not himself visit the source of sup. 
ply, but there was some matter he had 
come to straighten—and one can in- 
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Sree me TAL tosele with the th eal tenere = | period of untenantry. Mary Tonkin, it before he heard Glauss’ voice booming ers 
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: ASRS Sele OO Sd = |soms and kept it till they fell. And I that he felt suddenly limp and uncer- day. 
on —— =| myself, when I came to visit their tain. Out of this uncertainty emerged inn 
renner meee rermmecreemnrnoeenenener ere cramped quarters, saw the dried branch one irresistible thought: he would speak syst 
hanging on a nail. They apologized to Glauss, he would not evade him, nor ton; 

for it when I had little enough sense show humiliation before him. So as indi’ 

to remark on it. he felt Glauss pushing his way through agre 

& There is one more word I must ap- the crowd, he put an arm across the man 
pend to close the war history of this heads of small boys and caught his out 

story of Tonkin’s, and bring the thing shoulder. “Hullo, Glauss,” he said. “I ws 

A Thoro ugh ly up to these latter days and the near- see you’ve got the old job back!” of it 

: east crisis. Glauss stopped dead in his tracks. Ton- thest 

Sa tisfacto ry When the draft came along, and men _ kin, of course, could not see well, and thin; 
e were being conscripted, Glauss was one _ I have no eyewitnesses for the fact that He 
Banking Home day missing from his accustomed place Glauss’ strong color failed him; I can ease 

in the bowels of the newspaper office. only surmise it. “Tonkin!” he breathed, to p 

UNION TRUST It seems he had been “faking” his age and then, quickly moving towards his as a 

right along. Some question of a life- former antagonist, and laying a hand wher 

COMPANY insurance policy betrayed him. They on his shoulder: “Sorry to see you've smug 

CHICAGO — him rae uniform, “" he was come to this, Tonkin!” _ r 

, | Soon learning the meaning of war. One has to stop a moment be- playe 
a I understand that, from the day he fore putting an interpretation on this. rc 

was taken away, still protesting, he As ag sentence it was unexceptional, excus 

became a radical of sorts, and began friendly. Considering everything, as a plain 

WEBBING to be violent and abusive in the cause word from Glauss it was sheer imperti- wa 

BUCKRAM of Peace... . nent audacity. But there was some- yee 

thing more subtle still, and Tonkin was eee 

FORD RUBBER VII ; ; ; i hell ; 
COTTON GOODS quick to sense it. Behind the apparent ie 

(,LAUSS was undoubtedly a pretty friendliness, and behind the obvious 7 “ 

Canvas Innersoling efficient man in his own line. The impertinence was the old antagonism, Paar 

Burlap—Ducks—Cambrics day after he got his discharge from the repressed but ready to leap. And is We'v, 

Artificial Leather army (in the summer of 1919, for they there any greater hatred than that of & piedig 

Bow Linings gave him, I believe, with others of his the one who has been in the wrong, si 

Enameled Muslin—Drills ilk, the task of cleaning up the battle- who has injured, against the injured pre 

Ducks field somewhere around Courcelette— one? mn? 

(where I myself have seen the scattered “Look here,” said Glauss suddenly, sar if 

The Landers Brothers crosses thick as daisies in a field) he “I want you to come and see me. Y0U kee 

Company was at work in his old place, with the may have heard I’m rather your way wey 

TOLEDO, OHIU heavy presses rumbling and tumbling of thinking now—war and things!” 

out their newsprint about him. Con- If he had deliberately slapped ‘on- oe 





firmation of his efficiency is given by kin on the face, he could have occa 
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greater surprise. Tonkin was 

But he found himself desir- 
obe further into this anomalous 
nd answering, quite calmly: 

time you say, Glauss!” 

ar politics have made strange 
ws, but I can think of few more 
incidents than this one, nar- 
jown to two individuals as op- 
ind antagonistic as Glauss and 
I have often tried to picture 
ere, in Glauss’ bachelor apart- 
room rather overdone with 
framed portraits of irrecon- 

. and strewn with ultra-radical 
_as one would expect from a man 
ich a bristling red moustache!— 

with his fierce little eyes upon 

tor, and his quick fiery speech; 
fonkin, sitting there with the 
- pathetic tilt of face of the nearly 
his words groping a little too, 
they worked out from the deep 
ecesses of ‘his mind with an odd, im- 
pressive patience. 

Tonkin has related to me much of 
that conversation, but most of it I have 
forgotten, and you can get the gist of 

almost anywhere nowadays, for 
neither of the men were profound think- 
ers and their speech would naturally 
suffer from the catch-phrases of the 
lay. But the closing incident remains 
in my mind. It is one thing to discuss 
systems of government and interna- 
tional movements, and the rights of the 
individual and of small nations, and to 
agree on the main issues as they affect 
mankind. It is another thing to work 
ut the personal element. 

“You see,” said Tonkin, telling me 
of it, “all the time he was talking of 
these things, I could feel the other 
thing. He despised me, he hated me. 
He had me there partly, I think, to 
ease his own conscience a bit, and more 
to parade the thing he had become— 
as against my—my poor estate. And 
when I thought of him sitting there 
smugly, talking of human rights and 
liberties, and thought of the part he’d 
played in breaking up my home—my 
God, I wanted to kill him! I’m not 
excusing myself, sir, I’m only stating 
plain facts. And it struck me suddenly 
what confounded fools we were, sitting 
there prating about brotherhood and 
ill the rest of it, with the hatred of 
hell itself in our hearts! So I got up, 
SIr, 

“‘Glauss,’ I said, ‘God forgive us for 
trying to regulate other men’s lives! 
We've got to start with ourselves. It’s 
easy enough for us to talk here, and 
for you to go making speeches abusing 
everybody else—but where do we come 
in?’ What would all our ideas amount 
‘to if it came down to touching our 
pockets or our hearts?’ 

“Well, sir, he stared at me, and I 
could feel, even though his face was 
just a pale mist before me, that the 
corners were curling. ‘So you’re the 
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Tonkin!’ he 
here he} 


same old chicken-heart, 
sneered. ‘I tell you’—and 
banged the table, sir—‘there’s not one 
of us who hold these views strongly 
enough to get up in public and boldly 
proclaim them, but would throw ovei 
anything, everything for them!’ 

“Well, he said it as if he really meant 
it, so I said nothing and came away, 
for I wasn’t so sure of myself, and saw 
it was no company for me to be in. 
And I thought, as I went, of all he’d 
done to break and blast our little home, 
and of how my Mary has had to work 
to eke out my bit, and of the years of 
scraping and scrimping to try and get 
back to a place of our own again... .”| 

He stopped when he had got that far, 
and sat there, and once again his mind 
seemed to be groping, like his eyes... . 


VIII 

FORTNIGHT or so later I was 
called in to help celebrate with the 
Tonkins. Our friendship had grown 
from a street-corner one to the intima- 
cies of their home—if home you could 
call it. Just why I merited this friend- 
ship I do not know, except that I was 
careful never to overstep the bounds by 
suggesting aid to them. There are those, 
perhaps, who will criticize the fierce 
pride that kept Tonkin from demanding 
more of the world than he did. In 
their time of utter need—and how 
urgent it was, what with his partial 
blindness and the baby coming, one can 
only imagine—they retreated from con- 
tact, like dumb animals nursing their 
own hurt and determined to fight it 
through somehow by themselves. I be- 
lieve that to me, first, were the barriers 
let down; that I became a link between 
their present state and some of the 
things they had cherished in pre-war 
days. 

Tonkin’s invitations to me were typ- 
ical: so casual that there was no real 
demand on me, and yet neither apolo- 
getic nor subservient—the invitation of 
one gentleman to another. I was glad 
to go, and especially upon this occasion 
of which I speak, for I was anxious to 
see more of their life. I liked, too, 
the fact that he offered no apologies 
for the meagreness of their dwelling 
place—two rooms and kitchen privi- 
leges in a fourth-rate house—beyond 
the mild statement that the landlady 
had an unfortunate predilection for 
onions and cabbage, an unhappy union, 
whose aftermath he trusted I would 
overlook in the domestic atmosphere. 


4 


As soon as I entered I saw that, in- 
deed, a celebration was in promise, if 
not already in progress. The best linen 
—a few pieces preserved from the 
wreck; china that she had clung to be- 
cause it was a wedding gift; and, in 
the center of the table, rising proudly 
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of apple-blossoms, for it was May 
“Bobby and I got them this 
afternoon,” Mrs. Tonkin announced 
proudly. 

They kept the good news from me 
For 
the first time I saw his reserve quite 
broken. Between them, one catching 
up the story in turn from the other, 
I had heard, of 
course, that his old newspaper was 
changing ownership. Now it seemed 
that the new owners were very much 
alive to opportunities. 

“They’ve even got control of all the 
best newsstands,” Mrs. Tonkin enlight- 
ened me. “The very best—and they’re 
fixing them up almost as good as store 
fronts, with lights and shelves—and of 
course we'll be able to sell all the maga- 
zines too!” 

Tonkin interrupted smilingly. 

“You’ve overlooked the main point, 
dear. For some reason they’ve picked 
me as one of the favored ones, and 
offered me a stand.” His glow of en- 
thusiasm died away a little; he added: 
“There’s just one point I don’t quite 
like—I must contract not to sell the’— 
he mentioned our rival evening paper, 
for we have just the two in town. “It 
doesn’t seem just fair, does it?—but I 
suppose beggars can’t be choosers!” 

“You won’t lose much not handling 
it!” I told him, for it was too broad 
for many minds, and too unyielding 
in its convictions to have more than a 
minor circulation. 

Tonkin nodded in a worried way; 
this uneasiness he shook from him with 
a quick: “It means, you see—it means 
everything to us. Do you know, sir— 
our old house we had before the war, 
apple-tree and all, is vacant, and we 
can get it on quite decent terms. If 
things go well from the first—” He 
caught his breath. 

Mrs. Tonkin broke in, to cover an 
emotional pause: “You must come and 
see our stand as soon as we open up.” 

I did. Three days later the place was 
ready, and I dropped around. The 
stand was not far from his old corner, 
a strategic spot on the right side of 
the street for his business. Mrs. Ton- 
kin was busy laying out long, attractive 
lines of magazines. The place was all 
freshly-dried varnish and paint, and 
generously lighted, and both Tonkin 
and his wife were as proud as if they 
had just opened a departmental store! 
In a corner, on a pile of papers, the 
boy was happily reducing the nearest 
gaily covered magazine to fragments. 

I felt like cheering myself. Instead 
I stocked up unnecessarily with maga- 
zines and papers, and went my way, 
delighted. I remember that it was only 
vaguely I took in the headlines that 
night, or realized that a new near-east- 
ern affair was approaching a crisis. 
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IX 

You remember, perhaps, the ; 
produced: the near-east again 
macies, bluffs, counter-bluffs, m 
of national and international i: i 
volved, and most of the Great Wers 
scrambling, in a “diplomatic” s 
keep their hands on the oil-we« 
similar interests, and at the sam» tim, 
to propitiate a war-weary world -:yajp. 
ing its eyes through mists of su 
towards that better day that seems, » 
long last, to be dawning! But you yj); 
recall, too, how all the extremi-ts 9; 
either side came tumbling out of the; 
retreats—the jingoist press of al] ng. 
tions to beat the drums and flourish 
the trumpets of public opinion, with , 
shrill scream for “Preparedness!” —+}, 
extreme radical to mount his tub an) 
urge his panacea for all such ills! 

Quite ridiculously, of course, when | 
think back to that time, I seem to see 
opinion like turgid water swirling in g 
great basin, and my friend 
caught in the vortex and like 
sucked down the drain! 


l’onkin 
‘ 


{* was on a Saturday, if I remember. 
and I saw as I drew near the stand 


that Tonkin was doing a “land-office 


business.” I walked up in turn, pur- 
chased paper and magazines .. . an 
Tonkin, who was always quick to know 


me, no matter how busy, treated me 


as if I were just one of many. His 
quick, “Thank you, sir!” came with a 


dull mechanical note to me as to the 


others. Mrs. Tonkin saw my look 
surprise, and signaled to me. 

“You musn’t mind him!” 
fided to me. Her own eyes were fight- 
ing some fierce distress. She hesitated, 
then went on: “You know, sir, he’ 
been uneasy about the paper, under the 
new management. 
editorials each night—and there he'l 
sit, smoking and shaking his head, ani 
saying: ‘Reactionary! Reactionary! 

. you know how he feels, sir, about 
war and things? .... we’ve been try- 
ing to pretend... . but you can’t, can 
you, when every night you’d think t 
read it there’d never been a war, with 
millions killed, and millions crushed 
And now, with this new scare—” Shi 
seemed anxious I should not misunder- 
stand. “You see, having this news 
stand, and being tied to the one paper, 
it makes him feel as if he was part 
of it all, just as if he was working 
for them straight—as if, you see, he 
stood for what they stand for!” 

I knew better what she meant— 
though I could pretty well guess 
from my knowledge of the two pape!s 
—when I bought the other and opened 
both at their editorial pages. Tonkin’ 
paper was a screaming jingo, the ol! 
pre-war mentality unchanged, calling 
for preparedness of navy, of army, o 
air-force, now that “the need ws % 
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, the dangers of another world 
unmasked” ... . the other 
etly with the pros and cons, 
ng all war talk, urging the 
peace, not war, of men, not 
An while I read, I remembered my 
stion, put as the crowd, clam- 
for their news-sheets, swept me 


it are you going to do, Mrs. 
And her quiet reply: “I’m sure I 
don’t know, sir. I’m sure I don’t know. 
Jim says we'll have to talk it over to- 
and to-morrow, and decide by 


Now that the bubble of excitement 
has been pricked this long while, and 
almost forgotten, you will say, perhaps, 
that it was much ado about nothing, 
that it was not a very vital issue after 
all. I can only say that this is not 
a setting forth of the rights and wrongs 
of the matter, nor the history of its 
outcome. It is merely Tonkin’s story 
I am telling. And there come to me 
two mental pictures that somehow 
make the issue important. 

Some curious spirit led me that night 
to enter a meeting of the most radical 
element in the city. You may imagine 
how big a night it was with them. 
Some of their speeches were quite bal- 
anced and excellent. More were not. 
But the hit of the evening was a man, 
red-haired, bristly - moustached, who 
poured out bitter invective against all 
who made and fostered war. Right 
madly was he cheered when he called 
upon all present to renounce every- 
thing, to sacrifice human desires, ambi- 
tions, possessions, for the cause of 
Peace and Brotherhood. When I left, 
the room was _ still rocking with 
“bravos,” and buzzing like a hive with 
approval. 

I went out into the sweet evening 
air, and walked home under the stars. 
And I seemed to see only a two-roomed 
dwelling in a fourth-rate house, flav- 
ored with the stale aftermath of per- 
petual onions and cabbage... . and 
some dried branches from an apple- 
blossom spray, and a woman with great 
grey eyes facing a man whose head 
was tilted slightly back after the 
manner of the almost blind. These two 
I could not shake from mind, sitting 
there, groping their way towards a de- 
cision, and trying not to think of the 
house with the apple-tree, at the back, 
vacant again now, save perhaps for the 
scamperings of mice... . 
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QUITE lost them for a time. I think 
they picked up and carried their be- 
longings to still cheaper lodgings. And 
I think, too, it was wise for him to 
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change the scene of his activity for a | 
while, even if his original stand was |! 
better. And then, one blowy night, | 
turning the corner, I found him at his 
familiar post, where the wind was 
gusty and there was no overhang to 
catch the rain and enable him to set 
out any worth-while stock of maga- 
zines. As I approached, in his old half- 
hopeful, half-apologetic way, he thrust 
out his carefully folded news-sheet— 
the rival paper of broad view, tolerant 
earnings and smal] sale!—with a mod- 
est: 

“Evening paper here! Evening paper, 
sir?” 

A man, pushing in just ahead of me, 
took the paper, glanced at it, and 
handed it back with an impatient: “No, 
no, I want the other—” 

“Sorry! Don’t sell it, sir!” said Ton- 
kin, and the prospective customer 
moved almost angrily away. 

I took his place, and bought the 
paper. That time, though I felt sure 
he recognized me, he gave no sign; I 
think he was afraid of my pity, or my 
commendation, and, possibly, of my 
charity. So I passed on into the gusty 
drizzle of the night, and left it for 
another and a better time. And, as I 
went, his voice, in modest cheerfulness, 
followed me through the storm: “Eve- 
ning paper, sir? Evening paper here!” 

In the morning I succumbed to a 
temptation. I went down to Tonkin’s 
old newspaper office, and, inquiring for 
one Glauss, was led at once into the 
bowels of the plant, where I discovered 
him giving brisk orders for the issuing 
of the latest edition of a militaristic 
press. 

“Mr. Glauss,” I said boldly, “you will 
forgive my coming on such an errand, 
but I happened to be one of the 
audience when you spoke a while back 
on renouncing all in the cause of Peace 
and Brotherhood. May I ask what you 
are doing here?” 

He stared at me, but he got the 
point quickly enough, for he turned 
evasively away. Some words came 
presently from that corner of his mouth 
nearest to me, and I gathered that one 
must subsist on an imperfect system 
until the perfect one supplanted it. 

I left him, for after all it was no 
business of mine. But as I went out, 
it seemed to me as if the personality 
of my friend Tonkin grew until it filled 
this whole establishment where once he 
had worked; then it narrowed down 
into focus, into something braver still 
—a man upon a street-corner in the 
gusty wind, refusing to capitalize his 
affliction, but folding a tolerant, little- 
wanted news-sheet carefully, and 
thrusting it, forward hopefully with the 
modest cry: 

“Evening paper, sir? Evening paper 





( rede Springs 
and Pikes Peak Region 
Only 214 Hours 
Distant from the 


1926 Convention of 
Rotary International 
at Denver, June 14 to 18 


“Colorado—and June.” That's the 
delightful combination awaiting every 
Rotarian who attends the miule-high 
Convention this year. It’s a combina- 
tion of bright skies, crisp pine-spiced 
air, cool nights, wonderful scenery. 


And with Colorado Springs, Mani 
tou and the Pikes Peak Region only 
2% hours away by rail or motor, then 
scant 20 minutes to the mountains 
themselves with world-famed scenery, 
prepare to have full enjoyment from 
the combination. 


No Extra Cost to 









See It All 
Tell your Transportation Committee—your 
ticket agent—to route you to include 
Colorado Springs. This can be arranged 


at no extra cost for fare, 


Colorado—and Colorado 
Springs—in June are won- 
derful. See it all. 


Rotary Club 
of Colorado 
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I CONTINENTAL FREIGHT 





Florida 


Consolidated Cars of Household 
Goods and Automobiles 





are loaded on dependable schedule from 


Stations in 


particulars, 


Chicago St. Louis 
Detroit Cleveland 
Buffalo Cincinnati 
New York Philadelphia 
direct to Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Miami 


and other centers. 


Consult our nearest office for rates and 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO, 


General Office 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
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AUTOMOBILE 


TOP 





MATERIALS 
Single—double Waterproof Cloths 
Texture Slip Cover 
Fine, Long Materials 
Grains Rain Coat 

Art Leather Material 








Rubberizing, Coating for the Trade 





Send for Samples and Prices 
Combined and Coated 
Rubber Fabrics 





The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 














EVERYTHING 
ROTARY CLUBS NEED 


Hats 
Fezzes 
Arm Band 
Sleeve Band 
Luncheon 
Badge or 
Pennant 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 


79 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, 






Be 














“The Father of Them A’?” 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1847 
Manufactured by 
D. EDDY & SONS COMPANY 
BOSTON 22, MASS., U. S. A. 























ROTARY SEALS 


Gummed Paper 23K Gold Fase in Oficial 


Colors 
$1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
International Hatters Supply Co, Ino. 
44 West 4th Street New York. N. ¥- 
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—And Who’s Who in This Number 


ECENTLY we read a whole sheaf 
of reports from District Govern- 
ors. Naturally we paid special atten- 
tion to what they had to say about 
THE ROTARIAN, and we were gratified 
to find nearly every report asserting 
that your official magazine is read by 
at least seventy-five per cent of the 
members of the various clubs. Com- 
ment was complimentary on the whole, 
and our only regret was that the ad- 
verse comment was usually too indefi- 
nite to be of much help to us. 
We do not flatter ourselves that we 
can make every ar- 


————__ 


a member of the Extension Co 
and in “Idealism Plus Communi 
ice” he gives some rather stro: 
ions of Rotary activities by 
clubs as clubs. 

Arthur H. Sapp, First Vice-P»: 


of Rotary International, is 


a A er 


of Huntington, Ind. In “Shal!| We 
Budge the Budget?” he gives his view: 
concerning Rotary finances. 

Millard Milburn Rice has been » yes. 
dent of Idaho Springs, Colo., ev: ne 
his health failed as the result . 
ice with U. S. Army flyers in Dall, 
Tex. “Pike’s Peak 
Bust!” remin 





ticle in every issue 
of interest to every 
member. We do not 
expect that busy 
men will read all the 
magazine every 
month. But we do 
believe that we can 
come closer and 
closer to these ob- 
jectives—and we are 
going to keep on try- 
ing. 

It will help us con- 
siderably if you will 
let us know your 
opinion of THE Ro- 
TARIAN — what you 
like—what you don’t 
like. Comment from 
readers is to the edi- 
tor what a finger on 
the pulse is to the 





of the slogan paint 
ed on the e 
wagons. 

T. T. Cook tel] 
you about “Phot 
graphs by Wire,” 
invention whic 
finding man) 
He is connected in 
an official capacit 
with the American 
Telephone & Tele- 
graph Compan 
New York. 

J. Frank Davis re- 
signed as editor 
the Boston Travel: 
in 1910 and mov 
to San Antonio, Te 
Since then hi 
produced fifteen 1 


uses 








els, 


more 


th DI 


physician. Remem- 
ber that our mem- 
bership includes 


James E. 


West, 





Author of 


Around the 


hundred short 
ies, and still 


tou 


World with the Boy Scouts. 


time to join the Ro- 





about every sort of 
business or profes- 
sional man in thirty-five countries and 
you will have some idea of the things 
that influence the editors in selecting 
articles. 

How well our selection succeeds de- 
pends largely on you. We want to 
give you the sort of magazine you like, 
and the more comment pro and con we 
receive the better informed we shall be. 

Quite often it happens that when we 
publish an article additional informa- 
tion is necessary to readers who are 
specially interested in the particular 
subject discussed or some phase of it. We 
appreciate the opportunity to give ad- 
ditional data, if possible, or refer let- 
ters from readers to the authors, or 
to help in any other way we can. Let 
us know whenever we can be of serv- 
ice in this or any other connection. 


WHO’S WHO—AMONG OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


W. V. Pennell is an associate editor 
of the “Peking and Tientsin Times,” so 
that he has ample opportunity to see 
what happens “When East Meets West” 
—especially where the younger genera- 
tions are concerned. 

James W. Davidson once left his 
Canadian home to help launch the Ro- 
tary movement in Australia. He is now 


tary club. 

Leslie Gordon Barnard is a native 0! 
Montreal and served with the “Y” over- 
seas. He has contributed fiction t 
Many magazines and you may reme! 
ber his two stories in THE ROTARIAN 
last year. “Chicken-Hearted Tonkin’ 
deals with a different type of hero. 

Fred F. Syman is chairman of the 
host-club executive committee at Den- 
ver. In “Denver’s Western Hospital- 
ity” he describes what his colleagues 
are planning to do for you. 

Harry Botsford of Titusville, Pa., has 
contributed several articles to t! 
magazine. “Fallible Fishermen” shows 
that he knows the right bait for readers 

James E. West is now chief execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America. He 
was born in Washington, D. C.; receive 
his LL.M. from National University: 
was admitted to the bar of the U. § 
Supreme Court in 1906, and has serve 
boys in many ways. 

Father L: S. Baluta was one of thi 
most valued members of Berwick (P2.); 
Rotary until ill health forced him 
resign. “Creeds and Deeds” gives yo 
his philosophy. 

William A. Derstine describes in- 
teresting activity of the Quakertow! 
(Pa.), Rotary Club. He is vice-) 
dent of the club. 
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HIS building rounds out and completes the 

physical equipment of Pittsburgh’s largest hos- 
pital. The $750,000 which it will cost, with a large 
additional amount for alterations and improve: 
ments to older buildings, was given during a quiet 
“grouptype” campaign during the closing months 
of 1925. Ketchum Publicity, Inc., assisted the 
directors of the Hospital in this fund-raising effort. 
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If your institution will need funds for building, 
endowment or maintenance during 1926, we shall 
be glad to discuss your problem with you and rec- 
ommend a solution, without obligation to your 
Board unless it decides to make use of our services. 


For information as to our record and methods, or 
to arrange a conference, please write to 


CARLTON G. KETCHUM 
of 


KETCHUM PUBLICITY 


INCORPORATED 
PARK BUILDING PITTSBURGH 
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They keep sales rolling 


by LONG DISTANCE 























ELEPHONE 


IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA, a Wide-awake auto- 
mobile tire concern worked out a follow- 
up telephone sales campaign. Telephone sales 
are assigned definitely to one employee and 
are his entire work. Fifteen days after the 
visit of each salesman this man gets the 
dealer on the telephone and solicits additional 
business. The telephone sales cost of this new 
business runs extremely low—often as low as 


one-half of one per cent on the total volume of new business secured! 


BonpDs AND BRICKS, ice cream and locomo- 
tives, matches and coal, groceries and flow- 
ers, textiles and real estate—these and 
dozens of other commodities are being 
bought and sold by long distance tele- 
phone. Long distance calls reach customers 
and prospective buyers who otherwise could 
not be reached so cheaply or promptly, 
if at all) They save the strength and 
health, as well as the time, of executives 
and salesmen. A long distance call covers 
hundreds or thousands of miles and gets the 
answer in a small fraction of the time and 
trouble required by any other means of 
communication. 

Are you and your concern using your 


telephone arm with which to outreach 
distance for business? Are your executives 
in constant contact with their men and 
with important customers? Are you using 
the telephone on the principle of the heap- 
ing measure—to get new business at almost 
negligible expense — new business that 
otherwise would be lost ? 

The Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company will gladly study your 
business and lay out a program of Long 
Distance selling, buying or collections. In 
the meantime you can talk 400 or 4000 
miles just like speaking across the strect. 
What far-distant call would you like 
to make, now? ....... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 

















